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BUT ARE THEY WORTHY SHOES? 




IT'S a game children have played ever since footwear was in- 
vented — walking in Mum's or Dad's shoes. 

To be like Dad or to be like Mum is a natural childhood 
ambition. They aspire to do what the big folk do. 

Then what a responsibility rests upon Mum and Dad! Would 
you really like Junior to be in your shoes? "Like father, like son", 
"Like mother, like daughter" — how great are the possibilities for 
good or ill that rest just therel 

In view of this, what manner of persons ought parents to be? 

The Christian believes that following the example of Jesus 
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Christ is the answer to successful living and the spring from which 
flows worthy influence. 

Christ has left us an example "that we should follow His 
steps", and made it possible for us to do so by the life-changing 
power He released when He dealt with sin on the Cross, the Cross 
upon which every stumbling soul of man can gaze and find re- 
demption, and thereafter walk in newness of life. 

The surest way to a new and better world is for rising genera- 
tions to walk in Christian shoes. 




rE title does not infer that if we read the Bible assiduously we shall 
automatically become more and more spiritually mature. Tom Paine, 
who wrote The Age 0/ Reason to convince his generation of the falseness 
of Christianity, read the Bible very thoroughly; so do many enemies of 
the Christian faith. In fact, they often know more about the Bible than 
some Christians. 

I have met some professing Christians — including some Salvationists 
—who were fervent Bible readers, but who showed little sign of spiritual 
maturity, 

On the other hand, Christians deprived of the Bible — such as some 
in prisoner-of-war camps — have often matured spiritually to an extra- 
ordinary degree. 

The explanation of this fact — which you can verify for yourselves — 
lies in the words of Jesus: "I am the Bread of Life" (John 6:35), It is 
worth noting that in the original Greek the word "I" is emphasized: "I 
am the Bread of Life." The Bread of Life is not something that Christ 
gives: He is the Bread of Life, 

Obviously, unless Christ indwells us, Bible reading will not nourish 
our spiritual life. 

It will do other and most useful things — improve our literary style; 
provide cases for our psychological case-book; give us foundations on 
which to build a philosophy of history; supply excellent ethical teaching, 
often acceptable to non-Christians; stir us into an awareness of our spiritual 
condition; condemn us outright — and yet not nourish our souls. 

Professor Bratsiotis, of the Greek Orthodox Church, once referred to 
the Bible as "The Word of God in book form", inferring that after the 
Word became flesh, the Word was made print. But just as the second 
Person of the Trinity clothed Himself with humanity, so He must live 
within the pages of the Bible if our Bible reading and meditation are to 
do us spiritual good. 

The word becomes spiritual food for us when we pray with the Bible 



THE WORD OF GOO 

AS BREAD 

The word becomes spiritual food when our meditation 
is done in the presence of Christ. 

in our hands; when our reading is prayerful reading; when our meditation 
is done in the presence of Christ; when we read and meditate as the late 
Major Jack Stoker prayed: as though Christ were sitting in the chair 
opposite his. 

In the Old Testament bread symbolizes certain very important truths: 

Life comes from, and depends upon, God. Man never has been, is not 
now, and never will be, independent of his Creator. Many of our present 
miseries spring from man's unwillingness to accept this simple fact. When 
he does, we shall be back on the road to happiness, peace and security. 

Life always implies effort. Bread is the result of sowing, reaping and 
processing. An Indian conjuror may bring a mango out of a pot of earth 
by "magic"— but when the United Nations Foods and Agricultural Organiza- 
tion faces famine, it doesn't call in magicians but farmers. The "something 
for nothing merchants" are too expensive a luxury for a world in crisis. 

Unleavened bread reminded Jews of the Passover and deliverance 
through the power of God. Only God could deliver then. Only God can 
deliver now. 

To share one's bread with anyone was not only an act of charity: it 
was a gesture of reconciliation. That is not a bad principle, even today: 
to give not because a man is poor, but because he is my brother, and I 
want him back in the family circle. This is as true in international as in 
personal relationships. 

Assuredly we can carry all this over into the significance which Christ 
gave to the word "bread" when He said, "I am the bread of life". Yet there 
is, it seems to me, a deeper meaning in that claim. 

On another occasion He said: "Except a corn of wheat fall into the 
ground and die, it abideth alone: but if it die it bringeth forth much 
fruit" (John 12:24). He is the Bread of Life and through the pages of the 
Bible He nourishes and strengthens His people because, first of aU, He 
was the corn of wheat which died to bring forth much fruit. 

And when, in reverence and love, we take the Bible, and read it and 
meditate on it, and pray with it open before us, and listen in its pages 
to the voice of God, "He shall see the fruit of the travail of His soul, and 
shall be satisfied" (Is. 53:1, R.S.V.). 
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PICTURE PARABLES - No. 3 



SHINING HOURS 



« <VnHAT time is it? My watch has 
IT stopped again." Have you ever 
caught yourself asking this well-worn 
question? Perhaps your watch is not 
working too well, or perhaps you 
just forgot to wind it, but it is a 
real inconvenience not to know the 
correct time, 

Down through the centuries men 
have found it important to measure 
time. In primitive ages, and even in 
the early days of our own country, 
time was measured by the rising and 
going dawn of the sun, the shortening 
and lengthening of shadows. In some 
remote areas of the world natives 
still use primeval methods for noting 
time. On a hunting expedition the 
lead man sets a stick in the ground, 
marking its shadow with a stone so 
that the party following can estimate 
how far ahead he is by noting the 
changed position of the shadow. 

This gives the idea of the sundial, 
which marks time by the shadows 
and indicates noon, when the shadow 



is shortest. Probably of Egyptian or 
Mesopotamian origin, the oldest exist- 
ing sundial dates back to about 1500 
B.C. Primitive sundials were vertical 
poles, stones, obelisks or pyramids, 
developing later to a gnomon (a bar 
or plate at right angles to the dial 
plate) which casts a shadow on the 
dial plate, divided into hourly inter- 
vals. 

It is interesting to know that the 
earliest mention of a sundial was 
made by the prophet Isaiah about 
seven hundred years before the birth 
of Christ. No one knows what Isaiah's 
instrument for telling the time was 
like, or how accurately it counted the 
hours, but probably it was similar to 
the one shown in this picture. The 
old-time stick method of telling time 
was used by our great-grandmothers, 
who could tell it was time to cook 
dinner when the sun's shadow fell 
at a certain point. Mariners at sea 
"take the sun" to determine noan 
with the aid of a sextant, measuring 
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the angle between the horizon and 
the sun. 

Sundials today are basically for 
ornamental purposes. I recently came 
across one, set in a beautiful garden, 
bearing the inscription, "I count only 
the shining hours." To each of us 
God grants many "shining hours", 



times in our experience when life 
flows full and free, and we feel that 
we are really achieving something 
worthwhile. 

The wise individual is the one who 
knows how to make the best use of 
every moment of his life. He does 
this by living for eternity, and not 
merely to satisfy the fluctuating 
whims of his present moods. God is 
in his future, and so he steps forward 
unafraid, confident that when viewed 
from the hilltop of eternity, he will 
recognize that he has received his full 
share of "shining hours", and more! 
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THE III VI YEAR ASSESSED 



IN AN INTERVIEW WITH "THE 
WAR CRY", COMMISSIONER EDGAR 
GRINSTED, THE TERRITORIAL 
COMMANDER, REVIEWS HIS FIRST 
YEAR OF LEADERSHIP, AND TAKES 
A FORWARD LOOK 



Commissioner, it is just about twelve month® since you came to this 
Territory to take command and at that time you outlined some of your 
hopes in various messages and an interview such as this. Do yo u feel thai 
the seed of those hopes has come to fruition? 

• First of all let me say that I am happy to be back In Canada 
after attending the Centenary Celebrations and Commissioners' Conference 
in London and also spending my furlough period with the family. Toward 
the end of the period there was a strange tug in my heart to come back 
to Canada and I knew that it was the spiritual pull of the work of my 
calling. So here I am ready and fit with Mrs. Grinsted once again for the 
great demands of the territory. Greetings to all! Now what have you 
actually in mind in your question. 



Well, in the first place you referred a number of times to a new emphasis 
upon prayer in our midst and the need of research measures. 

• At the beginning of the year there was a sustained focus upon 
personal prayer, witness, and soul-winning for one hundred days to mark 
the commencement of the second one hundred years of the Army. I have 
been greatly encouraged by the response of our people. Without question 
the spiritual pulse of the Army in Canada and Bermuda beats strongly. 
Research measures are well in hand. The Main Council set up at Terri- 
torial Headquarters meets about once a month. Various subjects are fully 
discussed and sub-councils operate. Groups of young officers and laymen 
have met and produced most useful data. At the moment we are con- 
sidering administrative questions and trying to assess the public Image of 
the Army and its service. In addition the whole pattern of procedure In 
respect to our research work is being worked out. 



This sounds very interesting. Do you envisage a period or does it go 
on indefinitely ? 

# Personally, I think it will take about two years to cover the 
ground fully and, further, I want to broaden out so that the layman can 
come in more upon our deliberations. 

Do you still feel that evangelism is a priority with us at this time 
in Canada ? 

# Yes, indeed! I have travelled far and wide this past year and I 
feel that we must become much more adaptable and mobile in our opera- 
tions. Further, I am convinced that we should be more experimental, even 
if some of the measures we try seem to fail at first. One of our weak- 
nesses in the Army is to assume that because the fire of a new venture 
does not burn straight away it hasn't "caught on," as we say. Therefore 
it is put aside. Maybe we should try again, If the Idea is sound In prin- 
ciple. Again there is a great need to open new corps and outposts in the 
spreading out and increase of populations. 

What are the Centenary plans for the Fall period? 

# The Centenary Cavalcade which will have commenced in New- 
foundland by the time this is published should make a powerful spiritual 
impact as it travels across Canada to Vancouver. Then OPERATION 
REVIVAL — our Autumn effort— is intended to be a spiritual "Striker-Arm" 
endeavour. Various social projects are on the way. The fine new hospital 
in Labrador will be opened in September. 

If you were asked to state the strategy you consider essential at the 
present time for creating areas of contact with people, hotp tppuld you 
outline it in a few sentences? 

# Well, this is a tall order, but I would say first that youth has a 
priority claim to our attention. We must find ways and means of using 




the combo technique in a restrained and proper manner. This and new 
forms of the club work are essential. Let us face the facts. We do not make 
much contact with or impact upon the teenagers. We hold our first Combo 
Festival in a big way in Toronto on October 16th. This will be followed by 
Youth Rallies throughout the territory. Secondly, I want to extend the 
League of Mercy so that it comes more into the setting of our corps 
activities. Finally, the "Over Sixty" Club work, which is steadily gaining 
ground, will help us to break through to the heart of the community and 
touch family life in a new way. This, of course, is in addition to our 
established methods of approach to the people. 

Do you wish to say anything at this juncture about the Centenary 
Celebrations? 

• It was most Inspiring to see Salvationists from so many parts of 
the world, and a deep sense of oneness in Christ was in evidence. The 
great numbers of youth in our ranks and the expression of their enthus- 
iasm and devotion makes one feel that the future of the Army is safe 
in their hands. To God be the glory! The entry of Her Majesty the 
Queen in the Inaugural Meeting at the Royal Albert Hall was most 
impressive and the gathering was much God-blest. 

The day in the area where the old Crystal Palace used to be was 
outstanding. (It was a very Interesting experience for me because when 
I first joined up in 1916 as an ordinary aircraftsman in the Royal Naval 
Air Service I was stationed here for a period). Who could sit In the 
pavilion and look upon the great spectacle of such a host of Salvationists 
marching "with banners unfurled to the breeze" and not be moved in 
one's spirit? 

I felt a thrill of rightful pride in the splendid combinations of the 
Earlscourt Band, the Canadian Combo Crusaders, the Bermudian group 
and the North Toronto Y. P. Band. They all did well. Many Canadians 
were with me at the historic Clapton Congress Hall for a Sunday, What 
a wonderful time we had together and with others! "Glory crowned the 
Mercy Seat," 

Perhaps for me the greatest thrill, being a Londoner, was to hear 
the old bells of Westminster Abbey ringing out after the great, heart- 
moving Thanksgiving Service. 

One final que s tion, Commissioner. During his visit the General made 
private reference at a press conference to an overseas project that you, 
as Territorial Commander, had consented to take under your wing. Is it 
opportune to say anything about this ? 

# It can be said that the Canadian Territory is to sponsor financially 
the official opening and maintenance of Army work in the island of 
Formosa for two years. There is an interesting story about this enterprise 
that will be well worth telling. 

One further word in respect of the Self-Denial totals. The large In- 
crease in the giving of our own people has been very Impressive, I am most 
grateful too for the fine service rendered by Salvationists and friends In 
the territory-wide Red Shield Campaign, The results have been pheno- 
menal and I thank you one and alL Hallelujah! 
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The Gospel is Preventive 
as well as Rescuing 

IN a recent issue of a denominational periodical the Rev, Kenneth 
Waights speaks of The Salvation Army's century-old mission in 
order to make an important point which is often overlooked by 
professing Christians, as well as those who regard the Church's 
mission from the outside but who have a profound respect for certain 
aspects of her life. 

He says: "Society has acknowledged and honoured The Salvation 
Army's work in rescuing human beings. The Army uniform has 
been a symbol of devotion and sacrifice in the dark places of national 
life. Its members have identified themselves with the outcasts, and 
their work in alleviating human suffering both in war and in peace 
has established a place of honour for them". 

He then links with the Army's endeavours the labours of other 
societies which care for, love, protect and guide people of all ages 
who are in need of the social service they have to offer in their efforts 
to rescue humanity. 

These rescue operations of the Church are seldom the centre 
of argument or dispute. Unfortunately, this creates an image in the 
public mind that the Church's only work is to rescue those who have 
become tragedies, Mr. Waights states. This, of course, is not the 
Gospel but only a parody of its truth. A great deal of Christ's 
ministry revealed this aspect of His Gospel, but the Gospels reveal 
a great deal more than this, for He declared that He had come to 
offer a way of life which was positive and creative. He stated quite 
categorically that He was the Way, the Truth and the Life, and to 
live in Him was the true way of life. 

• 

The writer then comes back to The Salvation Army by way of 
illustration of this point and says: "People smile tolerantly at The 
Salvation Army with its bands and its witness hut acknowledge its 
redemptive work in trying to help the broken. They forget that 
the men and women who go out in Christ's name to redeem are 
those who have accepted the positive part of the Gospel in acknow- 
ledging Christ to be their way of life". 

Lifeboat crews would be grateful if people who take out small 
boats and dinghies would learn how to sail before they set out, M 
people who try to pit their wits against the mountains would learn 
the elements of rock climbing, the rescue teams would have far less 
to do. People who are properly prepared for any enterprise are 
not as likely to come to disaster as the foolhardy, nor do they 
involve other people's lives in trying to save them from the conse- 
quences of their own folly. 

The medical profession is not only concerned with healing the 
bodies of sick people when they have fallen victim to a disease, but 
in trying to eradicate disease before it attacks. Preventive medicine 
has made tremendous strides in almost wiping out certain diseases. 
In Elizabethan England a great proportion of the people were pock- 
marked from the scourge of smallpox, but in that country and in our 
own it has now become rare. 

Christ proclaimed a preventive Gospel. He called people to 
Himself and to His way of life that they might not become victims 
of sin. The tragedy is that those who acknowledge the rescue work 
of the Gospel as it is expressed in the work of the Church do not 
see that Christ is seeking to save men before they become casualties. 

But the world is too clever. Man has become too independent 
to listen to this positive Gospel which speaks of a full way of life 
for all men, The results we see around us — a world in which there 
is war, a race divided in hatred by colour, domestic life riven by 
many disorders. 

And so the Church must go after the casualties of this neglect 
of Christ's way for mankind. Just as He went out of His way to 
save men from their own stupidity, so the Church seeks in His name 
to love and care for those who ignore her message. 

But the fact remains, as our front-page picture illustrates, that 
the Church has a preventive Gospel, as well as a rescuing Gospel. 
Rising generations shown the way of life in Christ by the precept and 
example of Christian elders can enter into a fullness of life and 
loving understanding of their fellows such as the world has not 
yet known. 
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READER'S BIGGEST MOMENT 



BY "GLEANER" 

INTEREST appears to have been 
aroused by the inclusion in my 
last column of the comments of 
Canadians who describe in a few 
words their leading impression of 
the Centenary Celebrations in Lon- 
don. I did extend the invitation to 
delegates who might have an inci- 
dent of special interest to tell to 
send it on to me, and I am most 
grateful for this early response from 
Auxiliary-Captain E. G. Morgan, of 
Essex, Ont. 

With his wife he conducted meet- 
ings at the Merthyr Tydfil Corps in 
South Wales, from which he emi- 
grated as a lad forty years ago, but 
his outstanding impression of his 
visit he describes as follows: 

"KJIY most vivid memory is of stand- 

ing in the bedroom of the house in 

Nottintone Place, Nottingham, where 

our beloued Founder, "William Booth, 



STARTING SOON! 

"War Cry" Bible School 




Captain Bramwell Tillsley, B.A., whose 
"Troublesome Texts" series brought 
such enlightenment and Inspiration, is 
to conduct a "War Cry" Bible school. 
He will deal first of all with the 
inspiration of the Bible. 
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was torn and brought up. We sat 
where he had sat, and handled that 
which he had handled, and never 
shall we forget the hallowed mo- 
ments of rededication as four of us 
stood in prayer: Brigadier F. Burrell 
(Commanding Officer of the William 
Booth Memorial Hall), the retired 
woman officer who takes care of the 
home, and my wife and I. The royal 
Albert Hall gatherings were wonder- 
ful, the Crystal Palace field day toas 
great, u>e toere atoed by the interior 
of Coventry Cathedral, but it is that 
little room in Nottingham I shall 
remember as the place of my most 
wonderful experience." 

VALUES 

AHOLIDAYMAKER who attended 
a church in Pennsylvania was 
impressed by the following quote 
on the order of service, and I am 



happy to include it here; 

"The parent who gives his child 
75 cents for a movie and a dime 
for Sunday school is teaching him 
a set of values that could carry 
through a lifetime." 

ARMY NAMES 

COMMENTING on the fact that the 
Alberta Government had de- 
cided to mark the Army's Centenary 
Year by naming a peak in the 
Rockies "William Booth Mountain", 
I invited readers to let me know of 
any other locations which bear 
Army names. 

Mrs. McHugh, of St. James, Man., 
informs me that the thoroughfare in 
her district on which the Army's 
new Grace Hospital is to stand will 
be named "Booth Drive". 

HOT WATER 

rE writer of this column is in hot 
water — and all because he tried 
to make his readers smile. As surely 
as one introduces a touch of humour, 
there will be someone who will mis- 
understand the motive and take it 
seriously. 

In a recent paragraph I told of 
the Sunday "special" who was shak- 
ing hands as the congregation left 
the hall and found himself being 
warmly thanked by a lady who said: 
"We could do with more like you 
because we get too many educated 
preachers nowadays". 

A male correspondent takes me 
firmly to task for belittling educa- 
tion and states that we need more 
of it on the platform in these days. 
I am also derided for misusing this 
column in the defence of mediocrity. 

Surely it did not take much imag- 
ination to realize that the story 
was in lighter vein. Its brother is 
the tale of the woman who said to 
the preacher after the service: "It 
was lovely to sit there and have 
nothing to think about". 

U.S.A. "CRT" 

ESTIMATED to have what will be 
the largest circulation of any of 
the Army's 131 publications, the new 
United States national War Cry will 
be published in Chicago on October 
2. Editorial offices will be retained 
in each of the territorial centres: 
New York, Atlanta, San Francisco 
and Chicago. 

The new publication is to be the 
size of the present Chicago War Cry 
and will have a readership of ap- 
proximately 286,000. It will devote 
one third of its twenty-four pages 
to territorial news in each of the 
four editions. 

Having left his appointment as 
editor-in-chief, U.S.A. Eastern Terri- 
tory, Colonel Rowland Hughes ar- 
rived in Chicago to become the na- 
tional editor-in-chief some time ago. 
He has been in editorial work for 
thirty-three years. 

The Canadian War Cry wishes 
this new "big brother" a God- 
blessed and successful future. 
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THE TIGER: A VERY SPECIAL 

CAT, INDEED! 

Kipling's Shere Khan, For All Its Legendary Reputation 

For Strength And Ferocity, Is A Relatively Little-Known Animal 



TJThen Shere Khan is on the prowl, 
the Asian night becomes a time 
of mystery. In villages scattered 
through vast areas of the jungle, 
normal actiuities come to a stand- 
still. 

People take to the safety of their 
Huts; only the foolhardy or those 
with the most urgent business ven- 
ture out along the roads. Several 
men may perch on a machen, a 
rickety platform built a dozen or so 
feet off the ground in the fork of a 
nearby tree, where they will finger 
their rifles in nervous silence to see 
if the marauder returns. 

Shere Khan — as Eudyard Kipling 
dubbed the tiger — may be crouched 
in a nearby thicket or he may be a 
score of miles away, padding sound- 
lessly through elephant grass or 
tamarisk scrub stalking prey. 
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Few wild creatures have inspir- 
ed in man the awe and admiration 
that the tiger has. The most for- 
midable of all animals, the tiger has 
from earliest times been regarded 
as a very special cat, indeed. 

Shere Khan has come along way 
from Kipling. In the United States 
and Canada he shows up in the 
names of football and baseball teams 
— the Tigers of Princeton, Auburn, 
Detroit and Hamilton among many 
— and, most recently, the tiger has 
taken to the highways as a gasoline 
company's advertising slogan. 

But for all of his legendary rep- 
utation for strength, speed, ferocity 
and cunning, the tiger is, curiously 
enough, a relatively little-known 
animal. Aloof in his ways, the tiger 
has not been easy to get to know. 

The tiger is the biggest and strong- 
est member of the cat family of 
thirty-five wild species ranging 
from the lion, leopard, jaguar and 
puma down to the margay and oce- 
lot, plus the domestic housecat. Hold- 
ing first rank in this family is no 
mean feat since it includes the most 
capable hunters on earth. The family 
line goes back ten to twenty-five 
million years, but the tiger is not, as 
some believe, a distant relative of 
the saber-tooth cat, the prehistoric 
monster. That particular line be- 
came extinct a million years ago. 

Solitary Existence 

Unlike the lion, which lives in 
groups, or prides, in open country, 
the tiger prefers to keep to himself 
in the thick forest and jungles. Oc- 
casionally tigers may be found in 
groups of three or four, but more 
often than not, tigers maintain a 
solitary existence, usually lying up 
in the shade during the heat of the 
day and venturing abroad at night. 

Although the tiger is most com- 
monly thought of as a jungle crea- 
ture, he is apparently a relatively 
recent newcomer to hot humid cli- 
mates. Fossil evidence indicates the 
tiger's original home was far to the 
north near the Arctic Circle. From 
these cold, heavily forested regions, 
tigers gradually migrated south 
through Siberia and into China, 
Korea, India, Persia, Burma, Malaya, 

INTELLIGENT AND PATIENT, the tiger usually 
hunts by bushwacklng— skillfully stalking his 
prey until close enough to leap, then bring- 
ing Into play lis powerful laws, forelegs and 
paws. If sufficiently aroused, the tiger will 
even attack an elephant. It normally stays 
shy of man. Good hearing and strength are 
Its biggest hunting assets. 



Indochina, and Sumatra. They have 
never extended their range beyond 
Asia and do not appear in Africa, 
as is commonly believed. 

The Siberian tiger, heavier coat- 
ed than his kin in the tropics, is 
the giant of the clan, measuring up 
to eleven feet from nose to tip of 
tail and weighing in some caws more 
than 600 pounds, some 200 pounds 
heavier than the usual lion. 

The tiger is a study in hunting 
efficiency. The orange coat and 
black stripes that look so gaudy in 
the zoo serve as feelers to guide him 
noiselessly through gaps in the brush 
at night. While his sense of smell 
is not sharp and his eyesight is not 
particularly keen — like some other 
cats, a tiger will not notice a man 
or animal that is absolutely motion- 
less — he has unusually good hear- 
ing, enabling him to locate his prey 
on the darkest of nights in the thick- 
est of brush. He can cover twenty 
to thirty miles a night. 

Patience 

Possessed of very high animal 
"intelligence" and patience, a tiger 
usually hunts by bushwhacking — 
skilfully stalking his prey until he 
is close enough to leap and with 
devastating surprise bring into play 
his powerful jaws, forelegs and 
paws. A tiger can leap twenty feet, 
as hunters on tree platforms have 
learned. 

Sufficiently aroused, a tiger will 
attack virtually any creature, even 
an elephant If a tiger is hungry, 
crocodiles, tortoises, frogs, insects 
and almost anything that comes 
along will do. Tigers normally stay 
shy of man. 

The tiger's closest relative is the 
lion— in fact, the relationship is so 
close that tigers and lions have been 
mated in zoos. The offspring is 
called a "liger" when the father is 
a lion and a "tigon" when the father 
is a tiger. Mammalogists believe 
that the lion was originally striped 
like the tiger hut took on its present 
solid coat as an adaptation to its 
current habitat in open grasslands. 

Tigers belong to the branch of the 
cat family known as the roaring 
cats, as distinguished from the pur- 
ring cats. Tigers roar, snarl, whoof 
and moan but, because of their 
throat structure, they don't purr. 
They can't. Fortunately housecats, 
which are among the purring cat 
group, can't roar. 

For centuries, the lion has enjoyed 




THE TIOER CUB, when small. Is as cuddly as 
a kitten. But its strong teeth soon develop, 
making its pranks seem less kittenish and 
discouraging Hi* advances of animal-levers. 

the best press. He has been the 
"king of the beasts," the greatest 
of the great cats. The tiger, bigger 
and more powerful, has lived in 
relative obscurity. 

But the tiger is at long last getting 
recognition, plus. Within the last 
year, he has become perhaps the 
most widely-recognized advertising 
symbol in history. From his debut 
in the premium gasoline field, he 
has branched out into automobiles, 
perfumes and a host of other goods. 
Tiger tails dangle from auto gas 
tanks and rear view mirrors. Greet- 
ing card manufacturers are using 
him. 

Now, replacing the elephant jokes 
of a year or so ago, there are tiger 
jokes. Example: "I crossed my par- 
rot with a tiger. I don't know what 
I got — but when it talks I listen." 

Where Shere Khan's fame will 
lead to next is anybody's guess, but 
he has at last come into his own as 
the biff cat. 



SWORD MAKERS 

FTHIS age of mechanised war, 
swords are still very much in 
demand and a London, England, 
firm, founded over 190 years ago, 
finds business booming as its skilled 
craftsmen are kept busy with orders 
from overseas. The company sup- 
plies swords to every regiment of 
the British Army and armies of the 
Commonwealth, as well as to other 
armed forces. 

With the emergence of the new 
nations of the world, the demand for 
ceremonial swords has increased. 
Recent orders include traditional 
scimitars for Nigeria and infantry 
swords for Sudan, Tanzania, Ghana, 
Zambia, British Guiana and Cam- 
bodia. 

The firm, who also make razor 
blades and garden tools, claim to be 
the only company in existence able 
to design and produce ceremonial 
swords to individual orders. Their 
records on pattern and Government 
specifications go back 120 years and 
they can still supply swords from 
these designs. 
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True accounts of modern miracles 
offered a% proof that the 100-year- 
old soul-saving mission of The Sal- 
vation Army is potent today. 



Told To and Adapted 

For Publication 

By 

LIEUT.-COLONEL 
BERNARD WATSON 



Josh Was 
Out of 
Gear with 
Life 

fTTHERE are many Men's Social 
-^ Service centres in The Salvation 
Army and their method of operation 
varies from country to country. 
Eighty -five per cent of the men who 
are housed at the Los Angeles "sal- 
vation factory" are problem drink- 
ers. About half of them are compul- 
sive alcoholics, for whom, clinically 
speaking, there is no cure. Major 
Waren Johnson has earned a repu- 
tation in Los Angeles, in the Army 
and out of it, for his expert and com- 
passionate care of such men. 

"He does not ram religion down 
your throat" as one man put it. Take 
Josh, who was out of gear with life 
• — had been treated as a moral de- 
fective. He was, in fact, deaf. When 
Johnson supplied a hearing-aid — 
he can supply anything!* — the man 
started to function normally. The 
aid was the key that unlocked the 
door to the man's mind, his heart 
and soul. Josh was converted, put 
on The Salvation Army work pro- 
gramme and is now a Salvationist. 

Another man at Los Angeles had 
a serious hernia. Though he was top 
in an examination for a State admin- 
istrative post it was the number two 
man who got the job. It had happen- 
ed before, and it must not be won- 
dered at that the man was demor- 
alized and drank far too much. 
Johnson arranged for operative 
treatment in hospital. Afterwards 
the grade two man moved up to- 
wards grade one. He felt less com- 
pulsion to drink. 

Another man, an ex-prisoner, who 
had graduated from teen-age delin- 
quency to a record of thirteen armed 
robberies, found in Johnson's centre 
the one thing he had never known: 
something approaching affection. 
The Salvationists were willing to 
believe in him, and, astonishingly, 
to forgive him when he failed, help- 
ing him to try again. 

This kind of therapy is what makes 
the religion at Los Angeles centre 
work out. It is essentially a working 
faith. There is a fleet of trucks e- 
quipped, as is usual in the United 
States, with two-way radio, which 
pick up the radios, fridges, TV sets, 
furniture and clothing donated by 
affluent housewives. The Army has 
its own printing works, operated by 
alcoholics, producing monotype gal- 




leys that are eloquent proof of so- 
briety. About 20,000 lbs. of clothing 
are collected every day and tons of 
"junk" besides. A dozen Salvation 
Army stores market the stuff, much 



were willing 
. . and to 
forgive him. 

of it renovated or re-manufactured: 
the income is about 110,000 dollars 
monthly. This all provides something 
more than work for the hundred or 
more needy men — it provides breath- 



ing space while faith and works 
effect their healing arts. 

The psychologist at the centre 
says: "Put a hammer in a man's 
hand—let him break things . . ." 
In practice this was not easy because 
many of the men were ill as a re- 
sult of malnutrition. To aid their re- 
covery, Johnson installed a bowling 
alley at a cost of over 5,000 dollars, 
where the men who are learning 
to pray and work can also relax and 
play. Of the total number in resi- 
dence — just under 300 — over 200 men 
go freely to worship in the centre's 
chapel every wek. 

Though the case-worker looks at 
problems as a professional social 
scientist, Johnson insists also on the 
straightforward evangelical ap- 
proach. Men who have responded to 
treatment, physical and psycholo- 
gical, are sent from the centre to the 
Los Angeles Congress Hall Corps 
where they are welcomed and, in 
some cases, enrolled as soldiers of 
the Army. Some of them later marry, 
or are remarried, setting up homes 
indistinguishable from those of the 
average Los Angeles citizens. 

It seems easy, but there's a long 
and painful obstacle-history of trial 
and error to be surmounted. Wally 
tried twelve times, falling back to 
drink each time, yet finding that the 
gaps between one back-sliding and 
the next grew longer on each oc- 
casion. He had been divorced; lone- 
liness was not the least of his prob- 
lems. Now, after ninety-seven con- 
victions for offences arising from 
drink, it is over two years since he 
took alcohol. 

Wally found mother and father 
figures in Major and Mrs. Johnson. 
"They are the best people in the 
world" he declares. He recently 
bought a new car which he uses to 
go about his job of shop-fitting. He 
is a happy man — while he remains 
at the centre, remembers his prayers 
and stays dry . . . 



ECHO OF THE 1904 INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS 




LmLm 



With the Army's International Centenary Celebrations still In 
mind. Colonel George Peacock (R) has passed on this picture 
of Canadian Salvationists on board the "Ionian" bound for 
the International Congress celebrations held in London, England, 
in 1904. The Colonel names some members of the party: the 
brothers Donald and Alex McMillan; newly-married Captain 



and Mrs. Allan Ritchie, centre, front row (the bride wrote the 
song, "Don't turn Him away"); Colonel Lutie Desbrisay; 
Bandmaster Wm. Clark, Hamilton I, a member of the Canadian 
Staff Band (extreme left, front row); Colonel George Attwell; 
Staff Captain Moulton; Ensign Lecocq; Y.P.S.M. Ralph Braund 
and Bandmaster Wendell Green, of Peterborough, Ontario. 
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The War Cry 



HONG KONG GLIMPSES 




A COLOURFUL AND INFORMATIVE EYE-WITNESS 
ACCOUNT OF HOW THE SALVATION ARMY IS 
FACING EMERGENCY NEEDS 
TODAY. 



KAU Shai Kwan ("Save the world 
Army") is a fitting appellation 
of The Salvation Army in Hong 
Kong command. Perhaps nowhere 
in the Army world is there such a 
condensation of real and varied 
activity in such a limited area. 

Evangelical, social, medical and 
educational aspects, all directed to 
soul-saving, are represented in eight 
corps and eight outposts, sixteen 
social centres, five medical clinics 
and eleven schools. One gains the 
impression of a vital Army expres- 
sion as soon as one enters into the 
heart of Kowloon city, where is sit- 
uated the headquarters of the com- 
mand. 

In this crowded metropolis and 
thoroughfare of the world's traffic, 
by sea and air, the Army plays a 
worthy part in meeting the demands 
and challenges that abound on every 
hand, 

SKYSCRAPER 

The sky-scraper buildings of 
Nathan road tower above a teeming 
side-walk population and maze of 
congested streets, the resettlement 
blocks, decorated with festoons of 
washing from every storey, the 
squatters' huts looking at a distance 
just like volcanic scores on the hill- 
side, the sub-human and sub-ter- 
ranean living conditions of 100,000 
people in the walled city alongside 
the obvious commercial prosperity 
and amazing property development 
of a great spreading city, these are 
some of the bewildering impressions 
that overcome one as the Hong 
Kong scene is surveyed. 

There is no better way of seeing 
the situation than to make a tour of 
the work of the Army in the com- 
pany of Lieut.-Colonel and Mrs. 
Robert Von Kleist, the devoted 
leaders of the command. 

In the most crowded area of the 
city is the Tai Hang Tung institu- 
tion under the care of Major and 
Mrs. Lau. All around are the six- 



storied resettlement blocks, housing 
up to 4,000 people, occupying rooms 
10 ft. by 12 ft. for a family. 

No room will be let unless there 
is guaranteed, at least, five persons 
(and a child is only half a person). 
There is no difficulty in ensuring 
such a guarantee, which is soon ex- 
ceeded. Twenty-seven blocks tower 
around Tai Hang Tung and on the 
adjacent hillside, clinging dejected- 
ly, and in higgledy-piggledy fashion, 
are the squatters' huts, made up of 
any scraps of material available and 
surrounded by unavoidable squalor. 

Here live and work families of six 
or eight in an area of seventy square 
feet; five people often sleeping on a 
shelf erected just under the ram- 
shackle roof. In the centre of such 
need is the Army institution, with 
its arms going out in love and care 
in many different ways. Every 
mother must work to keep the fam- 
ily alive, and so a most valuable 
activity of the Army is the pro- 
vision of nurseries and creches. 

CHARMING 

All Chinese parents want their 
children to get education and so 
a nursery further enables the older 
children to go to school, while the 
younger are cared for. What an un- 
forgettable picture to see 120 charm- 
ing, chubby-faced Chinese babies all 
asleep in their stretchers at midday! 
The Salvation Army officers and 
workers have a busy day — a long 
day — for the mothers go to work 
at 7 a.m. So from 7 a.m. to 6 p.m. 
the babies are in the care of the 
institution. No wonder, after two or 
three years of such care, that they 
look so healthy! 

There is a medical clinic in the 
building. The doctor is a Salvation- 
ist, who was sworn-in by me in my 
welcome meeting. 

A hairdressing salon provides vo- 
cational training with one year 
training for six trainees at a time; 
a sewing vocational class of seven- 
teen young ladies is repeated in three 
sessions a day; a library, which is 
patronised by 400 children a day; a 
corps of 240 soldiers: all under one 
management and that of a Chinese 
Major and his wife. Lieut.-Colonel 
Von Kleist is proud of the achieve- 
ment and devotion of his Chinese 
officers. 

There are great hopes in the Col- 
onel's mind that this institution may 
be developed in the near future. 
There is land available. All that is 
needed is money. Personnel will be 
forthcoming. Plans have been drawn 



=— By — 

Ueu t.-Com m issione r 

BRAMWELL COOK 

(Territorial Commander for 
Eastern Australia) 



up to include an assembly hall, a 
nursery extension to care for a 
further 100 babies, a small kinder- 
garten and a women's shelter for 
100 destitute women (addicts, home- 
less and aged). 

The story of Tai Hang Tung can 
be reduplicated at Kwai Chung, 
which is under the care of Envoy 
Chue, a wonderful woman who was 
decorated with the M.B.E. during 
the last war for her gallant services 
protecting the girls under her care 
from physical and moral danger. 
Then there is Tai Woh Hau, under 
the care of Captain and Mrs. F. 
Blundell, with its two nurseries of 
120 and ninety-six children, medical 
clinics, corps (fifty soldiers) and two 
schools at roof top level of blocks 
seven stories high. The Tai Woh 
Hau institution is surrounded by 
twenty-six re-settlement blocks, each 
accommodating 2,500 people at least, 
so there is no dearth of human 





material calling for relief of body, 
mind and spirit. 

For children, underprivileged or 
debarred from schooling privileges 
for any reason, the Army conducts 
character classes in which all the in- 
gredients of elementary education 
are given. 

On Hong Kong island, across the 
harbour by ferry from Kowloon 
mainland, is Wanchai social service 
centre, directed by Captain and Mrs. 
Hanks. Rising strikingly, five stories 
high, is the school where 1,800 chil- 
dren receive education under Sal- 
vation Army auspices. The head- 
master is also corps sergeant-major 
of Wanchai. It was enrolment day, 
and 350 children were clamouring 
for 118 vacancies in the school. 
There is a great pressure for more 
schooling facilities in a population 
with 600,000 children of school age. 

Here again are to be seen in oper- 
ation sewing vocational classes of 
twelve girls for three sessions every 
day. The library was donated by 
the Chamber of Commerce of New 
Zealand, and 170 children from the 
blocks around eagerly seek the op- 
portunity to read books they cannot 
afford to buy. 

A street-sleepers' dormitory gives 
welcome shelter for twenty-five 
women who would otherwise have 
nowhere to lay their heads at night. 
It is estimated that there are 30,000 
pavement dwellers in Hong Kong. 

Hueng Hong is the Chinese orig- 
inal spelling of Hong Kong and it is 
translated "Fragrant Harbour". Fra- 
grant breezes blow over the har- 
bour, but much more fragrant are 
the breezes of love and devotion 
which epitomise the work of the 
band of fifty officers and 324 em- 
ployees (including 164 teachers) 
who constitute the task force of The 
Salvation Army. 



Llaul.-Celonal Robert Von Klelsl, who eom- 

mondi The Salvation Army's wark In Hong 

Kong, distribute* prizes during a festive 

occasion arranged for young people, 



TWO-YEAR SESSION 

rE first two-year session of 
cadets to complete their train- 
ing have been commissioned in 
Djakarta. There were twelve (one 
married couple and five men and 
Ave women) commissioned, promo- 
ted and appointed, and ten (one 
married couple, two men and six 
women) first-year cadets sent to 
training appointments. 

Among those commissioned were 
three school teachers, the first 
officer-school teachers in the terri- 
tory. 

Almost 300 people were on the 
lawn at the training college for the 
outdoor commissioning service on 
the Sunday night. Indonesia's Train- 
ing Principal was IJent.-CoIonel 
Gladys Callis, recently appointed 
Chief Secretary, 
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Student Instructor; and lender* who took part In the Mefro-To'or.ta divisional music camp at Jackson's Point, Lake Simcoe. More than 100 musicians participated. 




Major Victor Danielson (left) and Major Joe Craig pose with Metro-Toronto Divisional 
music camp award winners Elaine Acton, Wendy Gordon, Allan Werstuk and Robert Gray. 



JACKSON'S POINT RESOUNDS WITH MUSIC FROM 
STUDENTS ATTENDING METRO-TORONTO CAMP 



TH E Metro-Toronto Divisional 
vocal and instrumental camps 
at Jackson's Point attracted over 100 
students in each camp this year. 
Singing and instrumental music 
emanated from all parts of the 
grounds during the two weeks, as 
students applied themselves to the 
task of preparing to "sound out the 
gospel message". 

The vocal students were privi- 
leged to have as their instructor 
Mrs. Freda Lambert, from Leigh-on- 
Sea, England, A retired songster 
leader, Mrs. Lambert is in constant 
demand in England and on the Con- 
tinent as a music director at camps. 
Mrs. Lambert is also an excellent 
timbrel leader and many new and 
interesting "beats" were shared by 
the campers. 

INTERESTING PROGRAMS 

Assisting with vocal camp were 
Captain and Mrs. Jim Johnson from 
Trenton, Ont. The Captain had 
special responsibility for the fine 
group of young fellows who at- 
tended the camp. 

Miss Esther Donnison of Willow- 
dale Corps capably assumed re- 
sponsibility as theory director for 
both vocal and instrumental camps. 
The counsellors aided the singing 
groups, as well as doing a good 
ministry through the Bible studies 
each morning. 

Each evening an interesting pro- 
gram was arranged, involving the 
students. The Friday evening pro- 
gram was open to the public which 
gave enthusiastic applause to the 
various items presented by the 
young musicians. 

Sunday was a day of rich blessing 



for all campers, as the Divisional 
Commander and Mrs. Lieut.-Colonel 
N. Warrander led the final dedica- 
tion service. Bringing much blessing 
was the violin duet by Mrs. Lambert 
and Gordon Adnams of Willowdale 
Corps, and in a helpful testimony 
period several campers praised God 
for His goodness. Following the 
challenging message by the Colonel, 
many spiritual decisions were regis- 
tered. 

The afternoon program brought 
a successful week to a close, as in- 
terested friends and campers filled 
the auditorium for the final musical 
festival and presentation of awards. 
Major Vic Danielson of Chicago, 
who had come to take charge as the 
music director of the instrumental 
camp, was the chairman on this 
occasion. 

The announcement of the runner- 
up honour student always brings 
excitement, and the students readily 
indicated their agreement to the 
choices made. The runner-up was 
Carolyn Walter of Brock Ave, Corps, 
and the honour student was Elaine 
Acton from North Toronto. 

INSTRUMENTAL CAMP 

Some of the vocal students were 
able to stay over and join the in- 
strumentalists, who once again made 
Jackson's Point very much alive 
with strains of music from every 
building and spare spot around the 
camp grounds. 

For the second year in a row 
Metro - Toronto young musicians 
were honoured to have as their 
guest music director Major Daniel- 
son, and Mrs. Danielson, from the 
Training College in Chicago. Being 



no stranger to Jackson's Point, the 
Major was quick to respond to the 
group of city musicians who formed 
the faculty band. 

Among the instructors were Cap- 
tain John Rhemick, Bandsmen Bob 
Farrel and Ken Hooper of New 
York City, and Bandsman Bernard 
Doars from Hamilton, Bermuda. A 
fine group of counsellors assisted 
Captain Don Ritson, who was chief 
counsellor, with Bible study and 
other helpful activities. 

Bandsman Wallace Bunton of 
Dovercourt capably served as assist- 
ant music director and was assisted 
in various tasks by Mrs. Bunton, who 
was camp secretary. Throughout the 
week, Esther Donnison directed the 
theory department, assisted by mem- 
bers of the faculty. 

DECIDED IMPROVEMENT 

The "A" Band students were 
thrilled with the opportunity of 
playing under the direction of Major 
Danielson, who assumed the added 
responsibility as their bandmaster 
for the week. The "B" Band per- 
formed in excellent style under 
Bandleader Fred Creighton of Scar- 
boro, and the "C" Band rose to 
the challenge of the leadership of 
Bandmaster Charles Adnams of Wil- 
lowdale. The beginners' band 
showed decided advancement during 
the week under the leadership of 
Bandsman Art Cameron of North 
Toronto. 

Each night in the auditorium an 
interesting program was presented, 
and friends from the surrounding 
cottages and the No. 1 Camp joined 
in with applause as the student 
bands were featured, with the facul- 
ty band adding various numbers. 
The camp chorus and pep song, al- 
ways favourites at Jackson's, invol- 
ved not only students but also the 
visitors sharing the programs. 

A special guest for the instru- 
mental camp was Pat Cairns from 



Port Huron, Michigan, a talented 
young twelve-year-old cornetist who 
thrilled and challenged the students 
with her fine solo numbers, accom- 
panied by Marilyn Craig at the 
piano. 

The final weekend brought special 
visitors to the camp in the persons 
of Commissioner and Mrs. H. Scot- 
ney from Australia, the Chief Secre- 
tary and Mrs. Colonel H. G. Wallace, 
and the Divisional Commander and 
Mrs. Lieut.-Colonel Warrander. 
There was close attention to the 
pointed message of the Commis- 
sioner, and with the Chief Secretary 
leading the meeting, helpful contri- 
butions were brought through the 
piano solo by Major Danielson, the 
vocal solo by Pat Cairns, and the 
moving selection by the faculty 
band. During the closing moments 
many decisions and dedications were 
registered. 

Lieut.-Colonel Warrander, before 
introducing Commissioner Scotney 
as the chairman for the final pro- 
gram, thanked all who had shared in 
the camp, and paid special tribute to 
the service and work of Major and 
Mrs. Joe Craig, who had just receiv- 
ed farewell orders. During the after- 
noon fine instrumental presentations 
were given by the four student 
bands, the faculty band and Pat 
Cairns, 

AWARD WINNERS 

There had been keen competition 
during the week for the Bunton 
award (junior instrumental) and the 
Jerrett award (senior instrumental), 
and once again the students quickly 
joined the audience in applause 
when Alan Werstuk from Oakville 
was the Bunton award recipient and 
Bob Gray from Earlscourt received 
the Jerrett award. 

The runner-up honour student 
was Douglas Walker from Toronto 
1 Corps, and the honour student was 
Gordon Adnams. 




The Medicine Hat, Alta., Combo which participates with the singing company of the 

same corps in a half-hour broadcast every Saturday morning over Station C.H.A.T. The 

programme is directed by Young People's Sergeanl-Major Ray Burketl, assisted by the 

corps officer, Captain G. Mclnnes. Featured on every broadcast is a Bible quiz. 
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Concord Youths 

Risk Lives to 

Save Cattle 

SEVERAL youths risked their lives 
to rescue cattle from a fire that 
demolished a $75,000 barn at the 
Salvation Army's House of Concord 
recently. 

Major Archibald MacCorquodale, 
superintendent of the Concord train- 
ing centre, said the youths carried 
calves and chickens and led cows 
from the barn. Others helped man 
the fire hose. 

Six cows, a dozen calves and 200 
chickens were in the barn before the 
fire. All but one calf and several 
chickens survived. Most of the herd, 
which is provided by the Toronto 
Rotary Club for a training course, 
was in pasture. 

The fire began while the staff and 
most of the sixty-five youths were 
at a funeral for sixty-seven-year-old 
Einar Jorgenson, who had been 
maintenance man since the house 
opened in 1957. When they returned 
and found the barn blazing, the 
youths leaped from the cars and 
ran into the barn. 

"When you see them perform in 
a crisis like this, it's wonderful," 
said Major MacCorquodale. 

He said a chicken coop was 
burned to the ground early Satur- 
day morning. A staff member heard 
someone running from the scene, just 
a few feet from the barn which 
burned the next day. 

During the blaze, Vaughan 
Township Fireman Kenneth Woods 
was overcome by heat but recovered 
later. 

The boys assisted the firemen for 
fifteen hours in fighting the blaze. 
Three boys were overcome by smoke 
and required inhalator treatment. 
Radio Station C.K.E.Y. has awarded 
the good citizen award to the boys 
for risking their lives to save the 
stock. 

A fund drive has been started by 
the Rotary Club of Vaughan to 
restore the barn. 



COMING EVENTS 
Commissioner and Mrs. E. Grinsted 

British Columbia North: Prince Rupert Con- 
gress, Sar-Tues Sept 11-14 

Bramwell Booth Temple (Welcome to Cadets): 
Sat Sept 18 

North Toronto (Welcome to Cadets): Sun 
Sept 19 

North Toronto |AII Night of Prayer): Fri 
Sept 24 

Cape Breton: Mon-Wed Sept 27-30 

Montreal: Quebec and Eastern Ontario Divi- 
sional Congress, Thurs-Sun Sept 30 - Oct 3 

Lieut-Colonel and Mrs. L. Prindred 

Danforth Citadel, Sun Sept 12; Essex, Sat-Sun 
Sept 25-26 

Colonel A. Dixon: Ellice Avenue, Winnipeg. 
Sat-Sun Sept 11-12 

Colonel C. Hiltz: Edmonton, Mon Sept 13 

Lieut-Colonel C. Barton: Gait Citadel, Sat- 
Sun Sept 18-19 

Lleut.-Colonel F. Moullon: Toronto Harbour 
Light, Sun Sept 19 

Lieul.-Colonel J. D, Sharp: Ottawa Citadel, 
Sat-Sun Sept 18-19 

Brigadier W. T. Hawkei: Port Hope, Sept 1 1 ; 
Cobourg, Sept 12; Kingston, Sept 16; Pic- 
ton, Sept 17; Belleville, Sept 18; Peter- 
borough, Sept 19; Campbellford and Co- 
bourg, Sept 20; Bawmanville and Whitby, 
Sept 21; Whitby, Sept 26 



Centenary Year Self-Denial Results 

AS MANY will know, the monies listed under the heading of Kelf-Dfnial 
-** in Canada and Bermuda, represent the personal jriving of Salvatiftnists 
and adherents. Now the total is not only impressive, but the splendid 
Increase compared with last year's total Is outstanding and most encour- 
aging. 

I record my sincere thanks to all concerned, including the young 
people. Remembering that this money will be for the extension and 
development of our work in missionary lands, let us pra? it will help 
toward the realization of the spiritual dream. 

EDGAR GRINSTED ( Commissioner i 

Territorial Commander. 




LIST OF CORPS WHO HAVE RAISED 12,000.00 OR MORE 



QUELPH .... 12,000.00 

HALIFAX CITADEL 2,000,00 

PETERBOROUGH TEMPLE 2,019.00 

WYCHWOOD, Toronto - 2,146.49 

BROCK AVE., Toronto - 2,174.54 

EARLSCOURT, Toronto . 2.222.2S 

BRANDON . - . 2,228.02 

BRANTFORD . . . 2,343,36 

MONTREAL CITADEL . 2.409.00 

MOUNT DENNIS, Toronto 2,429.62 

VICTORIA - 3,000.00 

SCARBOROUGH, Toronto . 3,018.45 

DOVERCOURT, Toronto . 3,103.20 



WEST TORONTO - - 3,200.00 

MOUNT PLEASANT, Van. S,2».®? 

TORONTO TEMPLE - . 4,200.00 

NEW WESTMINSTER - 4,377.2* 

VANCOUVER TEMPLE - 4,600.00 

HAMILTON TEMPLE . 8.000.00 

LONDON CITADEL • ■ 6,039.50 

DANFORTH, Toronto - 6,001.35 

WINDSOR CITADEL . «.552.00 

EAST TORONTO - . 6,645.00 

OSHAWA ..-. 7,000.00 

NORTH TORONTO - . 7,887.57 



DIVISIONAL TOTALS and TRAINING COLLEGE 



ALBERTA .... 

BERMUDA - 

BRITISH COLUMBIA NORTH 

BRITISH COLUMBIA SOUTH 

MANITOBA & N. W. ONTARIO 

METRO TORONTO 

MID.ONTARIO 

NEW BRUNSWICK & P. E. I. 

NEWFOUNDLAND 

NORTHERN ONTARIO 

NOVA SCOTIA 

QUEBEC & EAST. ONTARIO 

SASKATCHEWAN 

SOUTHERN ONTARIO 

WESTERN ONTARIO . 

TRAINING COLLEGE - 



SPECIAL PROJECTS 



1964 
$ 11,241.74 

3,276.00 

1,621.86 
23,969.13 
10401.48 
45,442.16 
12,534,05 

6,649,27 
28,561.47 

8,243,20 
10,161.16 
12,922.23 

6,526.61 

20,252.82 

15,811.65 

500.00 

8218,004.83 
97,187.16 



1965 
$ 14,414.00 

3,831.00 

1,832.00 
30,877.08 
14,144.95 
59,469.84 
16,987.36 

7,755.00 
30,750,00 
14,500.89 
13,346.71 
21,732.00 

7,800.10 

32,341.61 

25,372.91 

538.07 

$295,693.61 
100,000.00 



INCREASE 

S 3,172.26 

555.00 

210.14 

6,917.95 

3,843.47 

14,027.68 

4,453.31 

1,105.73 

2,188.53 

6,257.69 

3,185.55 

8,809.77 

1,273.58 

12,088.79 

9,561.26 

38.07 



877,688.78 
2,812.84 



8315,191.99 8391,693.61 980,501.62 



tieu*ena«*i William Merrill prtucnls tentsnory 
mtttotHwi I© Mr, G»crg« Knechtol, chairman 
of the recent successful ted Shield drive In 
Moms tow, Sask. Mr. Knachtfrl has terved 
as chairman of drive for past ftvft years 



Indian Appointments 

rE Chief of the Staff announces 
that Colonel Arthur Long, at 
present Territorial Commander for 
the Madras and Andhra Territory, 
is to be Territorial Commander for 
North-Eastern India with the rank 
of Lieut.-Commissioner, in succes- 
sion to Lieut.-Commissioner Law- 
rence Fletcher, who is proceeding 
on furlough prior to retirement. 

In succession to Colonel Long the 
General is appointing Colonel Sam- 
uel Gnanaseelan as Territorial Com- 
mander for the Madras and Andhra 
Territory, where he is at present the 
Chief Secretary, with the rank of 
Lieut.-Commissioner. 



South American Changes 

IT is announced by the Chief of 
the Staff that Lieut. -Colonel Peter 
Staveland, General Secretary for the 
South America West Territory, is to 
be General Secretary for Brazil. 

The new General Secretary for 
South America West is Brigadier 
Eliseo Steuen, at present in the 
Audit Department at I.H.Q. 

Farewell orders have been issued 
to Brigadier Leslie Hendry, Chief 
Secretary for the Southern India 
Territory, who will proceed on 
homeland furlough. 
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The Solvation Army exhibit which was soon by thousands of visitors at tho Canadian National Exhibition In Toronto. 
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"VTOUR perplexity is understand- 
■*■ able, even commendable. It's 
better to think your way through a 
big issue like this one. There are 
some blithe spirits for whom life is 
apparently without complications, 
but I was never one of them. Nei- 
ther are you, evidently. Maybe that 
gives us enough in common to dis- 
cuss this profitably here. 

You are, of course, a young Salva- 
tionist (or will soon become one). 
You are healthy, intelligent, and 
spiritually-minded. Yet you hesitate 
to plunge right into Army officer- 
ship. A "call," you feel, is necessary. 

I think you are right about this. 
Only a call from God can effectively 
overcome one's reluctance to enter 
a profession so demanding. And only 
a call constitutes your divine 
authorization to undertake a task so 
sacred. 

Ordinary 

"A call from God" — the very 
phrase suggests something stirringly 
supernatural, doesn't it? And it is. 
But don't over-dramatize it, will 
you? 

"What could be more ordinary than 
the voice of your corps officer, mak- 
ing the Candidate's Sunday appeal? 
Yet God is speaking through him, 
and may be speaking directly to 
you. When young Samuel heard 
from God, he thought at first that 
it was only a man addressing him. 
Many a young Salvationist has made 
the mistake of listening to a man 
and thinking it was only a man. 

The idea that you, personally, 
might hear from God as to your 
vocation has likely arisen from what 
you have been taught in Army 
meetings. If your mentors have im- 
planted this firmly, I salute them. 
It is one aspect of our insistence 
that God has a plan for every indi- 
vidual, and that every honest be- 
liever may know the plan for him. 

"What is the will of God for my 
life — not in the area of ethics (I 
know that, from the Sermon on the 
Mount); and not in the area of de- 
votion (I know that, too; it is the 
same for me as for every Christian) 
'•— but with regard to my vocation?" 
It's a fair question; indeed, every 
believer ought to ask it, 
~~1 know one young woman who 
did and received clear guidance to 
work in an office and glorify the 
Lord there. Now, if you ask it and 



To A Young Person's Questions About The 
Call To Salvation Army Officership — 

God Gives A 
Personalized Answer 

BY MAJOR EDWARD READ 



learn that Christ wants you to be 
a Salvation Army officer, that would 
be the "call" we are considering 
here. 

God does give a personalized an- 
swer to this question. We need it, 
you and I, and we need it when we 
are young. 

Young folk have some big deci- 
sions to make. You are deciding how 
much formal education you will 
strive for — or with how little you 
will be satisfied. You are deciding 
who will be your friends (import- 
ant, since no friendships are so last- 
ing or significant as those formed 
in youth). You are going to decide, 
if you haven't already, on a wife or 
husband. (Even if the possibilities 
are plentiful, you'll have to choose 
one. And I still believe there is only 
one right one). 

And, to come back to our present 
concern, you have to decide on a 
career. To be practical, everyone 
has to earn a living somehow. To be 
idealistic, everyone has the right to 
make a contribution, through his 
daily work, to the world in which he 
lives. 

A young person faces these deci- 
sions without a big back-log of ex- 
perience to guide him. Advice, such 
as I am giving here, you probably 
get aplenty, But there are- persistent 
questions. For instance — "What if I 
make the wrong decision — how ir- 
revocable is my choice?" 

Perhaps you are not aware of 
your own capacities, for one thing. 
Many young people worry about the 
demands of officership, and I think 
some of the most conscientious are 
most likely to under-estimate them- 
selves, Moses did, you remember, 



and so did Jeremiah. This self-dis- 
paragement may be the warped 
judgment of an "inferiority com- 
plex." Or it may just be a coward's 
refuge. One thing is sure — your real 
abilities are something only God 
knows. 

Discovering yourself under the 
Spirit's illumination can be the 
thrill of a lifetime. Many a man who 
could never picture himself a pro- 
phet is today doing things he never 
dreamed possible. But God sees the 
potential and claims the total you, 
past, present and future. 

Surrender of your inadequacies, 
real or imagined, as well as your 
material prospects — again, real or 
imagined — is an indispensible pre- 
requisite to discovering God's will 
for you. If any young fellow or girl 
reading this says, "I think I would 
prefer medicine, or law, or teaching, 
or the business world" without con- 
sulting God, that young person is 
sinning. What you would like is not 
the question to be settled. The thing 
is: what does God want? 

I'm putting it bluntly, but I know 
you'll forgive any seeming discour- 
tesy. You agree with me, don't you, 
that if God is really God, He has 
the right to speak in imperatives? 

Sanctification is not the same 
thing as a "call," of course. But so 
many cadets have told me that when 
the Holy Spirit sanctified He then 
and there called them, I can only 
conclude God would call far more 
if He could get them to listen. The 
numerics of response are apparently 
in direct proportion to the statistics 
of spirituality. Before you decide 
you are not called, then, you are 
duty-bound to give an honest an- 



swer to the question, "Are you lis- 
tening?" 

Even at the risk of making God's 
plan appear to be a blueprint 
(which it isn't), I'm going to set 
down some of the steps along which 
the Spirit habitually guides: 

1. Every Christian is to witness. 
This is not a challenge; it's a com- 
mand, 

2. Every Christian is to familiar- 
ize himself with the Bible. It is 
standard equipment for the task. 
The soldier is just as obligated as 
the officer to do this, 

3. Every Christian is to under- 
stand his share in the responsibility 
for winning the lost. Only this gen- 
eration can reach this generation. 

4. Given these — and a thoroughly 
clean life — God will use you to win 
souls. Make this your goal; heaven's 
brightest rewards are for soul-win- 
ners (Daniel 12:2-4). 

5. Only the Holy Spirit can let 
you know if you are to be "a min- 
ister of the Word". 

If I were in any doubt about my 
calling, I would pray. Then I would 
go out to obey God along the lines 
of my clear responsibility, as out- 
lined above. 

Testing 

Go through all the doors open to 
you, and then see how many more 
will open! Even if the doors close 
before you, this may be a test. What 
kind of stuff are you made of? I 
know one young man to whom the 
door of officership seems to be closed 
(there is a health problem). But 
with an amazing persistence, he 
keeps pushing at that door. Even 
if it never opens, do you think God 
will reprimand him for wanting to 
spend his life attempting to win 
souls? 

God is calling some of you today, 
as you and I meet on this page of 
print. If your call is like mine, it 
will be progressive — first, a possi- 
bility, very faint; then, a probabili- 
ty, a stage in which you alternate 
between convictions and queries; 
finally, a certainty. 

You will be thrilled, and a little 
over-awed, to find that you know. 



r 
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LETTER FROM A WAR HERO 

WORLD WAR 1 PADRE, G, STUDDERT-KENNEDY, writes about his son's 

education and training. In th 's extract from a letter he wrote to his wife from 

the battlefields of France. 



1. Make him a sportsman. Encour- 
age him to play games and always to 
play the game. 

2. Teach him to despise cowardice 
and never to be afraid of anything 
or anyone save God. 

3. Teach him as soon as you can 
what his body is for, about his powers 
of procreation, and about the neces- 
sity of cleanliness in body and mind. 

4. Teach him to tell you every- 
thing about himself, and specially 
everything of that sort. 

5. Teach him that being a gentle- 
man means using your life to serve 
and help your fellow men as much as 
ever you can, and that it is dishonour- 
able to desire only to make money 
and be comfortable. If he has brains 
teach him that he must use them to 
lead men on to better things. 

6. Teach him to love and rever- 
ence women. Encourage him when 



young to have plenty of girl friends, 
and to treat them as comrades and 
never to play with them and deceive 
them. Teach him that the man who 
deceives a woman is a scoundrel and 
that he must try to live straight. 

7. Last, and most important, about 
his religion. Teach him to love Jesus 
Christ as the pattern God-Man. 
Teach him that, and leave him free. 
Don't force his religion in any way, 
specially if he has brains. There are 
bound to be in these coming years 
very rapid developments in Christian 
thought; let him go his way, and do 
not be pained or shocked so long as 
he keeps his love of Jesus Christ. If 
he wants to become a priest, let him, 
but never force him any way. Only 
teach him constantly that a gentle- 
man must give not get, must serve 
and not be served. 

Guard him from vulgarity and 




snobbishness, and never let him speak 
contemptuously of anyone or anything. 

I think that is all. Kiss him for 
me and give him my blessing, and 
when he is old enough tell him my 
life story as you would tell it, know- 
ing that I tried hard most of the 
time to do right, and when I sinned 
was sorry in my heart, as I am now. 

I don't believe I am going to be 
killed, but I don't know, and any 
way I am content, so long as God 
can comfort you. 
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The War Cry 



Musical Memories of the Centenary Celebrations 



THE MUSIC I LIKED LEAST 



THE MUSIC I LIKED BEST 



AFTER long and unemotional re- 
flection, my outstanding musical 
memory of the London Centenary 
Celebrations remains the playing of 
Captain Ray Steadman-Allen's "The 
Holy War". 

It is a painful memory, one of 
mental and then nervous protest at 
the assailment of ears which seem 
to become less resistant to loud and 
unpleasant noises. I could not com- 
plain, as I could on many other 
occasions, that I was too near to the 
band to get a proper perspective. My 
seat was in the stalls of the Royal 
Albert Hall and on the opposite side 
to the International Staff Band. I 
found the strident, dissonant noises 
at the apex of this complex brass 
band exercise arousing in me much 
strong mental protest and question- 
ing as to why anyone should be 
subject to such distress. I came near 
to a state of panic. 

MENTAL DISTURBANCE 

Time to recall that completely 
unexpected private reaction to this 
brilliant study given by an outstand- 
ing musical combination, has added 
further mental disturbance. The 
Musician writer who declared that 
"The Holy War" marked a new era 
in Army band music said, in other 
words, that here was a new status 
symbol. If, and when the work is 
published, it will be the goal of all 
bands which regard themselves as 
in, or aiming at, "the front line". 

Its performance, with that of sim- 
ilar works, will demand such instru- 
mental skill and surety of tone and 
tuning that only the most advanced 
players will be able to pass the test. 
Second horns and baritones — the 
refuge of the less clever in my years 
of banding — will be required to be 
as dexterous and confident at high 
tension as solo cornets and euphon- 
iums. Bass players will need to be 
as adept manipulators of fast- 
moving passages as cornet soloists. 

FAILURE TO ATTAIN 

What is this going to do to the 
men who cannot reach or maintain 
this standard? And if they quietly 
withdraw from the bands, will they 
disappear from the corps, as is now 
so often the case? 

Again, if you spend the time 
needed to master "The Holy War" 
you will not rest until you have 
"put it on" in public, which gener- 
ally must mean the corps hall, often 
a small, unacoustic building. This 
would still further multiply the as- 
sailment of the ears of the multitude 
(if such word can now be used of 
any of our normal congregations). 
Open-air use would scarcely be pos- 
sible with wind on the music sheets, 
and weight on the hands and 
shoulders working against perfec- 
tion of performance. 

Pondering such sombre thoughts, I 
suddenly came upon the end of my 
protests, with the realization that 
the Holy War in which we are en- 
gaged is as grim, as horrible, as tor- 
turing as that musical interpreta- 



tion of the conflict was to me. And 
it is not so quickly resolved into 
triumphant harmony as is the piece 
under discussion. 

The writer was using his art to 
portray the truth. Insofar as the 
limitations of brass allow, he suc- 
ceeded well enough to create in at 
least one listener a sense of panic. 
This man has said In music what 
cannot be said in words. The hor- 
rible and the dismaying; the sav- 
agery of our century has a voice of 
brass. 

The rise in crime, the unashamed 
exploitation of the young, the bitter 
misery of the lonely and despairing 
are now told for bandsmen to inter- 
pret. This is the cry of the twentieth 
century — so much akin to the cry of 
the times in which our Lord came 
to be Saviour that our Bibles are 
breath-takingly contemporary. 

Now that it has been said in mus- 
ical terms can we just go on with 
the pleasant routines of our gospel- 
ling? Will the players see the truth 
they are expressing, and add to their 
music the action beyond music 
which the music requires? Or will 
it become just another musical exer- 
cise to test our skills in practice 
room and public hall, and then be 
forgotten, leaving us still more prac- 
tised musicians and no better Salva- 
tionists? 

COMPOSER'S REWARD 

Would not the composer be more 
rewarded than by the loudest praise 
by the news that bandsmen had 
realized the strength of the enemy 
as they played and would be ex- 
changing their instruments for 
Army offlcership? 

As a protagonist and user of 
drama in its simplest forms for 
Army evangelical purposes, I have 
seen the players on the improvised 
stage become the actors in the grand 
crusade to which the Holy Spirit 
calls us. I have seen young people 
challenged so completely that they 
had to dedicate their lives to the 
cause they were portraying. 

One most lately thus affected was 
restless, unmotivated, flitting here 
and there. He is now — and the proc- 
ess has taken little time — an officer, 
waiting to take his skills to the mis- 
sion field. That is how the twin, but 
little suffered, art can operate within 
our ranks. Will "The Holy War", 
latest fruit of our carefully culti- 
vated musical field, do the same? 
If so, I am all for it, though my ears 
will continue to reject the dis- 
sonances for which in their youth 
they were not prepared, — Alpha. 



AGAIN and again, in the middle 
of the night and in the middle 
of city traffic roaring, I hear voices 
in the Royal Albert Hall singing an 
arrangement of General Evangeline 
Booth's "O save me, dear Lord". 
When I ask myself why this item of 
Centenary music has become an 
abiding joyous memory I have to 
consider several predisposing fac- 
tors. 

I am an old hand now. I was at 
one of General Evangeline Booth's 
motorcade open-air meetings, held 
after dark in a great city. On the 
edge of the crowd I found myself 
talking to a young man, in great 
agony of mind and spirit. He ad- 
mitted he was wrong; all wrong. He 
knew "the way back". But he would 
not. He tore himself away from me, 
and pushed through the crowd as 
the refrain came again over the 
loudspeakers, "O save me, dear 
Lord". But he would not. I could 
never hear that song without think- 
ing of that troubled young man. 
That predisposes me. 

PERSUASIVE CHORDS 

It is brashly sentimental, partly 
intentional, and partly by what is 
perhaps an accident of sounds. The 
line, "O save me, dear Lord", has 
contrasting vowel sounds. In that it 
is much like the line, "I will cling 
to the old rugged Cross". Such a 
juxtaposition of vowels, with per- 
suasive, mounting chords of music, 
tugs at that part of us which creates 
"feeling". ' 

This song contains the great word, 
"mercy". In fact, the stress falls on 
that word. "I plead by Thy mercy." 
That weakens any artistic or intel- 
lectual hostility I might have to this 
kind of song. Talk about "mercy" 
and I cannot help listening to you. 
Perhaps it is because for many years 
my visible worship centre, the focus 
point of my faith as a Salvationist, 
has been the Mercy Seat. Childhood 
memories abound. Manhood strength 
has been given trying to bring peo- 
ple there. 

So we could go on with non- 
musical reasons which predispose 
me. But put them all together and 
they would not account for the 
quiet, deep movement of a vast con- 
gregation, as the cadences fell so 
gently, so sincerely, from a singu- 
larly clear and tuneful voice, "born 
for the mike", and echoed, like the 
whisper of a sleeping ocean, by the 
singing, praying chorus. 

The sound died as a gentle day 
dies. There was a moment of ab- 
solute silence. Then a stir ran 



OF 



INTEREST 




TO 



MUSICIANS 



through us, like the whisper of 
morning wind among the corn. And 
not one of us wanted to clap. 

Why this great reward to lyric 
writer, music composer, arranger 
and rearranger, singers and trainers 
and conductor? Why this quiet open- 
ing of the deep places in our souls? 
Why this abiding memory offered 
in a few moments of simple senti- 
mental music, to remain as long as 
memory lasts? 

NOT SATISFIED 

I find the answer in the longing 
of our souls today. We're not really 
the happy people the Archbishop 
of Canterbury said we were. We're 
not quite satisfied with what our 
corps is doing, or our institution or 
our band or songster brigade, or our 
training college or our territory. On 
the surface we can sing and shout 
and declare lustily, "We're gonna 
tell the world about Jesus". But the 
battle is hard in many places. 

I recall the bandmaster whose 
men had, by their sheer modest 
competence on the street and in the 
hall, given magnificent support to 
all we had tried to do that day. 
The night meeting was over. He 
looked at the Mercy Seat and said, 
"Thanks! But couldn't something 
have happened there?" 

He stands for thousands of us to- 
day. We therefore find that a song 
which conveys a prayer for rescue 
touches our deepest, most silent 
places. It is a song for the sinner, 
but it has overtones for the saint 
with his recurring, unspoken feeling 
that it would have been nice to 
have seen "something happen there". 

If I am right in my diagnosis, and 
interpreting on a level far from that 
of mere sentimental feelings, the 
Lord has still much for us to do. 
While we are capable of such re- 
sponse He can use us, and He will. 

When I heard that the soloist so 
signally used to create lasting mem- 
ories is a War Cry seller in public 
houses I saw still farther into the 
miracle she created in the Royal 
Albert Hall. She, too, wants to add 
to the rich gift she has made to the 
Lord. To sing for Him, even like 
that, is not enough for her. — Alpha. 



MAKE ME WISE 

Just to be "In the band" does not fulfil 
The higher pledge that life requires of me; 

Though genius possess me, I may still 
Know naught of power, love, and purity. 

Have I this trinity of gifts Divine, 

And in what measure do I know Ihem mine? 

Supreme Muslclanl Whose creative hand 
Scores for each Instrument life's Symphony; 
Make us — the players — wise to understand 

Our ports; so truly to interpret Thee 
That they shall cry, who hear the wondrous 

sound, 
"Our quest Is ended, God at last is found." 

From the poem "Reflections" by Will Brand 
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INSTRUMENTAL ALBUMS 

FOR SOLOISTS AND CROUPS 



* * * 




Album 5 
Album S 

Album S 
Album 3 
Album 3 
AlbumS 
Album 5 
ALBUM 3 

Album % 

Album 3 

Album 3 
Album 3 
Album 3 

Album 3 

Album 3 

Album 3 

Album 3 
Album 3 

Album 3 

Album 3 

Album 3 

Album 3 
Album 3 
Album 3 



two 



1 Quartettes for two cornels, horn and euphonium and score 

3 Orchestral music — two violins, cello, double bass, flute, 
clarinets, two cornets, euphonium and piano 

4 Quartettes — two cornets, horn and euphonium and score 

6 Four quartettes — 1st and 2nd cornets, horn and euphonium 

7 Quartettes for cornet, horn, baritone and euphonium separate score 

8 Quartettes for comet and trombone 

9 Quartettes for three trombones and bass trombone— and score 

10 Cornet solos with piano accompaniment, six airs varie and six 
slow melodies (separate copies) .. 

1 1 Cornet solos with piano accompaniment, seven airs varie and six 
slow melodies (separate copies) 

12 Cornet duets with piano accompaniment, seven airs varie and six 
songs (separate copies) 

13 Pianoforte solos, twelve solos, marches and sections 

14 Solos for Eb soprano cornet, horn and bombardon (separate copies) 

15 Nine solos for tenor trombones; three duets for two tenor 
trombones (separate piano copies) 

16 Quartettes for two cornets, horn, euphonium. Easy grade, separate 
score 

17 Four quartettes for two cornets, horn and euphonium. Medium, 
separate score 

1 8 Slow Instrumental solos, fourteen favourite song melodies for 
cornet, euphonium or other Bb Instrument. Separate piano accom- 
paniment 

19 101 technical exercises for bass instruments 

20 Unaccompanied duets, fourteen for two cornets, cornet and horn, 
cornet and euphonium ■ 

21 Euphonium solos — twelve airs varie and slow melodies. Separate 
piano copy 

22 Four quartettes, two for two cornets, horn, and euphonium, one 
for cornel, horn, baritone, and euphonium, one for cornet, horn, 
trombone, and euphonium 

23 Eight duets for two cornets, four duets for cornet and euphonium. 
These are played without piano accompaniment 

24 Cornet solos with piano accompaniment — twelve airs 

25 Cornet solos with piano accompaniment 

26 Arranged for cornet, flugel horn, baritone, trombone, or euphonium 
in Bb with piano accompaniment 



$ .90 

.7S 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 

.90 
1.00 

1.60 

1.60 

1.60 
1.10 
1.80 

1.65 

.90 

.90 

1.00 
1.50 

1.00 

1.60 

1.00 

1.00 
1.80 
1.80 

.90 



5 % OFF All VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC DURING SEPTEMBER. 

The Salvation Army Trade Hdqrs., 259 Victoria Street, Toronto 2, 



(ABOVE) Commissioner Edgar Grinsled shakes 
hands with Captain James Johnson, follow- 
ing dedication service for van to be used in 
the Trans-Canada Centenary Cavalcade. The 
brief service was conducted outside Terri- 
torial Headquarters In Toronto. 

(LEFT) Rex Koury, musical director, NBC, and 
director of The Salvation Army "Army of 
Stars" orchestra, points to score at recording 
session of 1965 Christmas radio programme. 
Looking on (I. to r.) are artists from the 
San Francisco Opera Company who gave 
their services: Giorgio Tozxi, Mary Costa, 
Janis Martin and Sandor Konya. At far right 
is Brigadier Lawrence Smith, Western Terri- 
torial Public Relations Secretary. The pro- 
gramme is broadcast in Canada through the 
facilities of the Canadian Broadcasting Com- 
pany and independent stations. 
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NEWS ABOUT PEOPLE 

The Chief Secretary, Colonel H. 
G. Wallace, has now been moved to 
St. Michael's Hospital, Toronto. The 
Colonel's illness is in the nature of 
a coronary, and he is under observa- 
tion and having tests. With com- 
plete rest and hospital treatment it 
is expected that he will make a good 
recovery in due course. 

May Salvationists continue to pray 
that the healing touch of God will 
be upon the Colonel and that sus- 
taining grace may be given to Mrs. 
Wallace. 

« « ♦ 

While attending a Buckingham 
Palace Garden Party in London, 
during the Centenary celebrations, 
Major William Hosty had a pleasant 
interview with the Queen Mother. 
She enquired at length about the 
Army's work in Canada and spoke 
graciously of its service around the 
world. She said that she was always 
amazed at the great areas and dis- 
tances covered by Salvationists in 
their duties. 

* * * 

Mrs. V. Ottaway, step-mother of 
Mrs. Captain D. Goodridge, passed 

away in Toronto recently. 

* * * 

A baby daughter, Barbara Anne, 
has been born to Captain and Mrs. 

Ratcliffe, missionaries in Pakistan. 

* * * 

Brother Frank Newman, of the St. 
James, Man,, Corps (brother of re- 
tired Lieut.-Colonel H, Newman) 

was promoted to Glory recently. 

» * * 

Major Dorothy Thompson and 
Miss Peace Thompson wish to ex- 
press thanks for all the messages 
of sympathy and the assurances of 
prayers received following the pro- 
motion to Glory of their father, Sr.- 
Major Victor Thompson. Sr.-Major 
Doris Thompson (R), sister of the 
deceased, also extends thanks to all 

who remembered her at this time. 

* * * 

Mrs. Captain S. S. Hunt and fami- 
ly would like to convey through the 



CHANGES OF 
APPOINTMENT 



COLONEL WESLEY RICH 

COLONEL Wesley Rich, who re- 
cently received his farewell 
orders, was trained at the Interna- 
tional Training 
College in Lon- 
don, England. 
From 1928-1949 
he commanded a 
number of corps 
in the British 
Territory, in- 
cluding Bristol, 
Chalk Farm and 
Regent Hall. For 
several months 
he served as Na- 
tional campaigner in Britain, follow- 
ing which he was appointed to At- 
lanta, Ga., as Training Principal for 
the U.S.A. Southern Territory. 

In 1953 he was transferred to Can- 
ada where he has served as the 
Training Principal in Toronto until 
the present time. For the next few 
weeks, until he leaves the country 
for his new assignment, he will 
serve as a Spiritual Special. 




LIEUT.-COLONEL JOHN WELLS 

rIE newly appointed Training 
Principal for Canada, Lieut.- 
Colonel John Wells, entered the 
Internat io n a 1 
Training College 
in 1922. From 
1925 until 1947 
he served in 
North and West 
China as corps 
officer, Regional 
Director and 
Editor of The 
War Cry. 

Transferred to 
Canada in 1948, 
he was appointed to corps work, 
commanding several of the major 
corps. In 1956 he was made the 
Chief Side Officer in Toronto. Later 
he was appointed to New Zealand 
as the Training Principal, where he 
served until his return to Canada in 
1964 as Territorial Spiritual Special. 
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OFFICIAL GAZETTE 

PROMOTION— 
To be Captain: 

Lieutenant Douglas Hiltz 

Edgar Grinsted 

Territorial Commander 



War Cry thanks and appreciation 
for the many and varied expres- 
sions of sympathy and condolence 
proferred to them during their re- 
cent bereavement. 

♦ * * 

The father of Mrs. Aux.-Captain 
J. McCready passed away recently. 

* * * 

Sons have been born to Major 
and Mrs. William Boone, Captain 
and Mrs. Douglas Moore, and Cap- 
tain and Mrs. Kenneth Crews. In- 
fant daughters have been welcomed 
ii,to the homes of Captain and Mrs. 
Allison King, and Captain and Mrs. 
Harold Peckford. 

The War Cry 



MISSING PERSONS 

The Salvation Army will assist In the 
search for missing relatives. Please read 
the list below, and if you know the 
present address of any person listed or 
any information which will be helpful In 
continuing the search, kindly contact the 
Men's Social Service Secretary, 20 Albert 
Street, Toronto, marking your envelope 
"Inquiry". 

ALBACH, Friedrlch. Born March 21, 1919, 
In Ukraine, Russia. Emigrated to Vic- 
toria, Canada, January 24, 1952. A very 
troubled father seeks him. 19-1.16 

ANDERSON, Magnus. Norwegian name 
—Magnus Skirilo. Born September S, 1908. 
Parents— Anders and Berta Skinlo. "Was 
still single in 1959. Came to Canada In 
1924 or thereabouts. Last known address 
— Pennsylvania Hotel in Vancouver. Is 
or was a forester or lumberman. Nephew 
— Dafimunn — enquiring. 19-007 

BERG, Anders (Andy). Born May 28, 
1S9S, at Brandbu, Norway. Bachelor. 
Parents — Johannes and Sofle Berg. 
Brother Alt plans trip to Canada and 
U.S.A. soon. Hopes to visit brother. In 
1947 lived at 309 Main Street in Vancou- 
ver, B.C. Was on coastal boat in and 
out of Vancouver ten or more years ago. 

19-137 
BERGER, Michael (Mike). Born January 
3, 1947, In Surrey, England. Parents- 
Frank and Ethel Berger. Height 5' 10". 
Weight 100 lbs. Slight build. Grey-blue 
eyes. Fair complexion. Dark hair. Stu- 
dent. Paper carrier for Vancouver Sun. 
Home In Vancouver. Left home July 23, 
1965, to Join his hiker's club but failed 
to Join them and has not been heard from 
nor seen since. Wore blue Jeans, hiker's 
boots, light weight green hooded wind- 
breaker. Had a very much ornamented 
(red and blue ink) packsack and a new 
Sun carrier's bag. Untrimmed scout hat. 
Parents most anxious he return home. 

19-147 
BOYD, John Alexander. Born April 7, 
1925, in Toronto, Ontario. Of Scotch 
background. A twin sister, separated by 
adoption in infancy, seeks his present 
whereabouts. 19-109 

CHURCHYARD, George Frederick. Born 
September 7, 1892, In Rendham, Suffolk, 
England. .Dairyman. Married to Ethel 
April 2, 1921. Had twin sons — George and 
Frederick — one of whom now deceased. 
Left England in 1919 and last heard from 
by letter in December, 1953. Last known 
to have lived in Toronto. Sister Elizabeth 
is enquiring. 19-002 

CONLON, Leo Patrick. Born in Hamil- 
ton, Ontario, March 5, 1899. Parents — 
James and Elizabeth Conlon. When last 
heard from in 1949, was still single. Was 
an electrical worker with Swinger Elec- 
trical In Hamilton and formerly, during 
war, worked at the Crystal Beach Amuse- 
ment Park. He left Hamilton to go to 
Sudbury. Brother Lawrence enquiring. 

19-13S 
GOBA, Lidija. Born September 20, 1923, 
In Jurmala Rlgas St. Aeari/Latvia. May 
have married and surname could now be 
EGLITE. Possibility of emigration tu 
Canada aboard "Marine Jumper" In Jan- 
uary, 1949. A person by same name but 
of different birth date on passenger list. 
Sister Benlta or Beruta is anxious to 
contact. 19-139 

HINDNER, Lena (nee Penner). Born July 
17, 1912, in Margenau/Halbstadt/USSR. 
Came to Canada with a family by the name 
of Wiens In 1925 or 1926. Said to have 
settled in Kitchener or Toronto. Sister, 
Mrs. Herta Sehulz, Is enquiring. 19-140 
HUSBY, Trygve. Born October 22, 1895, 
at Orkanger, Norway. Parents — Even and 
Guru Husby. Last known address In 
February 1956 was P.O. Box 126, Toronto, 
Ontario. Letters to this address are not 
returned but neither Is there a reply. 
Formerly lived in South Dakota, U.S.A. 
Brother Anton in Norway Is anxious to 
contact. 19-141 

JACOBSEN, Thure. Born November 23, 
1891, In Sala, Sweden. Parents names- 
Julius and Anna Jacobsen (nee Ouchter- 
lony). To Canada in 1908. LaBt known 



THE CHIEF SECRETARY'S COMMENTS 



NEWS ITEMS FROM ACROSS THE TERRITORY 
Gathered by Colonel H. G. Wallace 



THIS WEEK'S COMMENT: Are we all mora 
temperamental than we car* le admit? Is 
il sometimes far from easy to raise our 
heads amid me ebb and low of mood 
and feeling? The answer is: "How truel" 
And yet in our better moments we know 
that our confidence must never reside in 
our untrustworthy selves, but tn the great 
God who calls us to high endeavours in 
His strength. 

♦ * * 

THE TERRITORIAL COMMANDER and Mrs. 
Commissioner E. Grinsred are again mov- 
ing around the territory since returning 
from overseas and have recently visited 
Newfoundland to conduct the congress at 
Grand Falls. God greatly blessed these 
meetings. At the time of writing our 
leaders are visiting Long Beach, in Cali- 
fornia, U.S.A., to participate In the spedal 
annual meetings there. The new Field 
Secretary, with Mrs. Ueut. -Colonel L. 
Pindrsd, are taking part al». 

# * * 

HOME ON FURLOUGH: We are always glad 
to welcome home Canadian officers on fur- 
lough from overseas service, and to have 
Major Estelle Kjelson, who Is serving In 
Indonesia, and Ma|or Dorothy Page from 
Katimpong, West Bengal, India, Is a par- 
ticular pleasure. The territorial missionary 



group has been very happy la eitend a 
special "welcome heme" le out comrades, 
and we pray for them a restful and 
fruitful furlough. 

* * » 

VANCOUVER HARBOUR LIGHT'S RADIO 
MINISTRY: This continue* to enoel a reel 
need In the lives of many converts scat- 
tered throughout the Province of British 
Columbia, and provides a unique oppor- 
tunity to unite them In a band of fel4«w- 
ship in Christ. This broodcoit h carried by 
Radio Station KARI from Blaine, Washing- 
ton, and Station CKOK, Pentkron and 
Cranbrook. 

* * * 

A CONVERT AT GRACE HOSPITAL. It Is 
always interesting lo road the monthly 
reports of the chaplains at our hospitals 
throughout the territory. Here is a rocent 
account from one such report: "Our con- 
vert this month is a professor in English 
at the university here. I was inspired one 
Saturday evening to run into his ward to 
spend a few moments with him. He shed 
copious tears when we spoke to him— 
next day he admitted to having been a 
lay preacher for years but had token to 
drink and had backslidden for twenty 
years or more. The Holy Spirit's leading 
brought him back to Christ." 




TERRITORIAL HOME LEAGUE AWARDS, 1944; 
Mrs. Commissioner Grinuted, Territorial 
Home league President, ho* agreed to )he 
announcement of the 1 964 winners: 
Territorial Supreme Home League Plaque — 

Oshawa, Mid-Ontario Division 
Territorial Award Flag, 1964 — Vancouver 

Temple, B.C. South 
Territorial Advance Flag, 1964— Court- 

enay, B.C. South 
Territorial Special Award Flag, 1964 — 

Belli Corners, Quebec Division [Outposl 

of Ottawa Citadel) 
We congratulate all comrades for their 
efforts In this regard. 

* ♦ * 

THIS WEEK'S PRAYER: "Give me Thy strength, 

God of power, then winds may blow 
or thunders roar; Thy faithful witness will 

1 be, 'tis fixed, I can do all through Thee. 
Amen." 



address waa in Vancouver. No facts 
available as relatives have lost all letters. 
Is said to have died. Can anyone enlighten 
us? Nephew — Gert Jacobsen— Is enquirer. 

18-975 
KONTTINEN, Sofia Helena. Born in 
Haanlnki, April 1, 18S5. Left Finland for 
Canada In the early 1900's. In 19H was 
living at cedars. Possibility of marriage 
to one by name of HERMANSSON. If 
anyone knows of her, please communicate 
with this office. 19-142 

KRONIN, Elizabeth (nee McNiven). 
Nickname — "Dolly". Born about 1909 In 
Glasgow. Scotland. Lett England about 
1927 and was married in Canada to Joseph 
in 1928. Her last known address was c/o 
Mrs. Pratt, "Owen Sound", Niagara 
Falls, Ontario. Almost thirty years has 
elapsed since last heard from and In 
enquiring her mother says: "Am now 
88 years of aj?e and longing to hear from 
my daughter". Wo can supply mother's 
address. . _ 19-003 

MARKO, Russell Howard. Born August 
1913 In Pense, Saskatchewan. Blue eyes, 
brown hair, 5" 5" tall. LogKer. Probably 
member of Royal Canadian Legion. 
Served In World War II with Reglna 



Rifles. Was a Sergeant. Has B.C. Scaler's 
llc.-nse. His last known address was in 
Edmonton, Alberta area. Separated. We 
are moat anxious tn know of his where- 
abouts. Assurance given no revealinjf of 
address ur Information provided without 
his consent, 19-148 

MART1NSEN, Martin. Born In February, 
1SS9 at Llnilaas in Norway. Parents — 
Martin and Siicrid Kletten. Bachelor. Farm 
worker. Last heard from In 1939 when his 
address was Kriksdale. Manitoba. Slater. 
Mrs. Kontanse Morland, enquires. 19-143 
PALMER, Albert Alexander. Born May 
17, 192.1, In Fairford. Manitoba. Parents — 
John and Lilian Palmer. Wife — Irene. 
Children— Patricia, Monica, DenHw. In 
19.'3 was telecommunication, operator in 
U.C.A.P. Last known to he in Nelson, 
B.C. Is of medium build. HeifSht 5' 10". 
LiRht blue ey». Lteht brown hair. Any 
possibility of reconciliation? Contact thla 
office or nearest Salvation Army Officer 
please. No Information will be revealed 
without consent of missing person. 19-144 
STEFFENSEN, K. Norwegian name — 
Inovald Sofus Anton LEFDAL. Born In 
1909 at Bergen, Norway. Parents — St«D>n 
and Jenny Lefdal. Miner. To Canada in 



1928. Last heard from prior to 1940 when 
he lived in Elnora, Alberta. No reply to 
letters sent. Sister enquire*. 19-145 

VIKAN, Artur Kristian. Could be known 
as Olson or Olson. Born in Buvika, Sur- 
Trondelag-, Norway, November 23, 1901. 
Parents— Die P. and Anne Vikan. Came to 
Canada in 1924. Was a farm worker in 
homeland. HIb brother, Sverre (Sven) 
livlriK in Canada. Is also sought. Nephew, 
Olav Vikan. enquires. 18-SS0 

WATSON, John Fraser. Born August 4, 
1915, In West Vancouver. Parents John 
and Mary Ann Fraser. Seaman. Last 
heard from by letter in 1942. Separated 
from wife, Constance. Has two children, 
Christobel and Lynn. Parents in their 
mld-elghties enquire and Iuiik tu see him 
before they come to life'H journey's end. 
Do contact please. 19-0fiS 




A TIME OF BLESSING 

KAMLOOPS, B.C., (Lieut, and 
Mrs. John Knowles). A time of rich 
blessing was experienced recently 
in the Sunday meetings, led on by 
Envoy W. MeCluskie. Salvationists 
from various points of Canada and 
abroad were present. This morning's 
meeting concluded with four per- 
sons kneeling in prayer at the Mercy 
Seat. 

The evening meeting, too, was a 
time of real blessing, beginning with 
a lively song service, followed by a 
soul-searching message. The power 
of God was evident as five seekers 
sought and found the Lord. — J.W. 



The Medicine Hot Alia., Singing Company which »ingi regularly over Radio Station C.H.A.T. every Saturday morning. The singing company 

leader It Mrs. Eileen Burkett. 

September 11, 1965 



39TH ANNIVERSARY 

The North Burnaby Corps will 
celebrate its 39th anniversary on 
Saturday and Sunday, September 
18th and 19th. All former officers 
and comrades who will not be able 
to be present for the "Centennial 
Reunion" are urged to send a mes- 
sage of greeting to the Commanding 
Officer, Captain S. Ratcliffe, 343 S. 
Delta Ave., Burnaby 2, B.C. 
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IT DOESNT MAKE SENSE! 



TTHROUGH some unusual technical 
-*■ fault all the vowels in the word- 
ing of a neon sign were not illu- 
minated. In consequence, what 
should have made intelligible read- 
ing was nothing more than a mere 
jumble of letters, conveying no mes- 
sage to the onlooker. I fully en- 
dorsed the remark of my friend: "It 
just doesn't make sense!" 

How often and in how many 
aspects life is like that! What is in- 
tended to be sensible, straightfor- 
ward and helpful often is nothing 
more than an unintelligible jumble, 
apparently without plan or purpose. 

A great nation — championing the 
cause of freedom and justice — may 
go to war to liberate another nation 
from the oppression of an aggressor. 
In so doing it pays the price by the 
sacrifice of some of its best man- 
power, bringing itself perilously 
near the rocks of national bankrupt- 
cy and upsetting its mode of life, 
for possibly decades to follow, only 
to find that almost before the shouts 
and plaudits of victory have died 
away, those whose cause was cham- 
pioned are in danger of a greater 
bondage than at the beginning. 

Or, here is a people who, in order 
to maintain a certain standard of 
living will, with one hand, make 
great efforts to relieve human dis- 
tress. Yet these same people will 
throw away millions of dollars each 
year on smoking tobacco, spend 
further millions on liquor, and, in 
addition to their already expensive 



indulgences, pour hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars into the pockets of 
prosperous gamblers and book- 
makers! 

What is true of a nation or a 
community can also be true of an 
individual. Many years ago there 
lived a man who, because of his 
business successes, developed a nice, 
self-satisfied feeling within himself. 
His investments were showing a 
handsome return, and, as he rested 
after a day's effort, he contemplated 
extensions of his business, looking 
still further down the avenue of the 
future, where lay the prospect of a 
happy, carefree retirement. 

But the curtain of that man's life 
came down earlier than he had anti- 
cipated. That night he passed be- 
yond the realm of business and per- 
sonal indulgences, and the next day, 
and every day after, his business 
had to manage without his genius. 
The summing-up of that man's life 
— from a higher power than himself 
—was simply, "Thou fool!" 

This was not, mark you, because 
he was a successful businessman — 
neither earth nor Heaven will con- 
demn good, clean business— but be- 
cause he was occupied entirely with 
selfish monetary interests and he 
thought he was sure of the to- 
morrow. 

That man has his counterpart in 
thousands of lives today. Perhaps 
someone who reads this article is 
one of them. What a pity it will be 
if the summing-up of your life is to 




be similar to the man about whom 
I have written. Many people are so 
keenly interested in material "pro- 
fits and losses" that they ignore the 
greatest "profit and loss" statement 
ever issued: "For what shall it profit 
a man, if he shall gain the whole 
world, and lose his own soul?" 
(Mark 8:36). 

But we seem to have moved a 
long way from a defective sign in a 
city street Or have we? A native 
from an obscure, underdeveloped 
part of the world — or a man from 
Mars, if such a man exists — who 
could take a detached view of these 
and other aspects of our mode of 
life would, I feel sure, sum up the 
situation as my friend did in regard 
to the faulty sign: "It just doesn't 
make sense!" 

And why? Simply because men 
and nations have ignored the great 
Essential that makes life sensible 



and worthwhile — God. When He is 
left out of the affairs of men, life 
becomes nothing more than sense- 
less existence, a jumble of uncon- 
nected experiences chasing each 
other in futile procession, with 
neither plan nor purpose and with 
no eternal objective in view. When 
God's place in the life of a nation is 
empty, its prisons, police courts and 
divorce courts are full, and the men 
and women who fill them become a 
liability on the nation. 

Some days later I noticed that the 
neon sign had been fixed. Someone 
who understood that intricate mech- 
anism had traced the cause of its 
failure, and now, in bold, intelli- 
gible words, it not only conveyed the 
desired message, but also relieved 
the darkness that surrounded it. It 
was now an asset to its owner and 
a pride to its maker. 

I want to say just this in con- 
clusion: there is Someone who really 
understands you, who knows all the 
aspects of your life, who knows the 
reasons for your failures, who can 
trace the causes of your relapses. 
He — Jesus Christ — does not at this 
moment stand in judgment upon 
your failure but is anxious to put 
matters right, and, what is more 
important, is willing to become part 
of your life. 

When He is allowed to enter into 
a life, that life assumes a new pur- 
pose. What has, up to now, seemed 
purposeless and useless, can become 
intelligent and useful. Those mys- 
teries of life and death, which at 
times confuse us all, are cleared up, 
and we become assets to the world 
around us, conveying a definite, 
vital message to those who are lost. 



rnHERE is nothing very exciting 
-*- to relate concerning Manuel's 
early days. Born in a "humble 
home" (and, in Chile, a "humble 
home" means almost a poverty- 
stricken home according to stan- 
dards of some other countries), 
Manuel started out on his own at 
the early age of twelve, having 
learned nothing of the "evangelio 
de Jesucristo". 

Between this time and his mar- 
riage, the period was more or less 
uneventful; and it was during this 
time that Manuel fell victim to 
Chile's great problem — alcohol; and 
by the time he married he was 
drinking heavily. Thus he had (to 
use his own words) a "home with 
three children where there was no 
peace or happiness, but only a 
family lost in a world of misery". 

When Manuel would arrive home 
in the early morning hours, his chil- 
dren would cry: "Here comes the 
lion!" at the same time jumping 
from their beds and running from 
the house in order to avoid the 
blows which their father always 
gave them when in his drunken 
stupors. Then Manuel would "take 
it out" on their few miserable be- 
longings, throwing things around or 
tearing them up; and, when he 
finally slept, the frightened children 
would creep back into the house 
and cry out their fears to their 
mother. 




HERE COMES THE LION! 

Mrs. Lieut-Commissioner Ray Gear- 
ing (R) tells the story of a respected 
local officer, Colour Sergeant Manuel 
Torres Contreras, of Concepcion 
Corps, Chile. 



"I was the worst man in the 
world," says Manuel: "all that I 
earned I drank up in the saloon, and 
in this way I spent sixteen precious 
years of my life." 

Then one day something exciting 
did happen in Manuel's life; at any 
rate, even though the happening 
wasn't significant in itself, it proved 
to be the turning point of his life. 
He travelled to the city of Concep- 
cion, a few miles from the town 
where he was living and, while 
strolling through the plaza or 
square, he saw a man seated on one 
of the benches holding a flag in his 
hand. Prompted by curiosity, he 
ventured nearer and discovered that 
the man was his own grandfather 
who, at the moment, was sitting 
with eyes closed, apparently wait- 
ing for someone. Manuel wondered 
about the flag, but he passed on 
without making himself known to 
his grandfather, and returned home 
to tell his wife what he had seen. 



He thought it all rather funny and 
didn't understand that the grand- 
father, far from being asleep, had 
been lost in meditation when he 
passed by, that the flag which he 
held was the banner of The Salva- 
tion Army; that his grandfather was 
waiting for the other comrades to 
arrive in order to conduct an open- 
air meeting. In fact, Manuel had 
never heard of the "Ejercito de 
Salvacion". 

Sometime later the grandfather 
died and Manuel was sent for to 
attend the funeral, which he did — 
in a drunken state, and that day he 
heard the Gospel news for the first 
time as the sung and spoken words 
of the Salvationists seeped through 
to his dazed mind. 

At home after the funeral Manuel 
said to his wife: "My grandfather is 
dead and won't be able to carry the 
flag any more. Now I am going to 
carry it!" But his wife, having some 
understanding of religious things, 



answered: "I hope that God will 
hear your prayers." 

Although the grandfather had 
died, relatives of Manuel were still 
to be found among the Salvationists 
of the Concepcion Corps and, upon 
the invitation of an uncle, Manuel 
began attending the meetings. There 
the message of the Gospel not only 
penetrated to his mind, but reached 
his heart and, one night, the most 
exciting thing in his life took place 
— he was completely and wonder- 
fully converted! 

Says Manuel: "My eldest daughter 
began attending the meetings with 
me; then my wife, and finally my 
other two children; and all gave 
their hearts to God, My life was 
completely changed, and peace and 
joy reigned in our humble home." 

"God gave us two more children," 
continues Manuel; "and they were 
dedicated to God in the Army, and 
now we are seven Salvationists. God 
helps, protects, and blesses us, and 
dwells in our hearts. 

Manuel and his family live more 
than five miles from the corps, and 
transportation is difficult, but the 
corps officer says that they attend 
all the meetings. 

Some time ago, Manuel was made 
Flag Sergeant of the Concepcion 
Corps, and he thanks God that the 
words which he uttered some years 
ago, even though spoken without 
comprehension, have come to pass 
— " . . . now I will carry the flag!" 
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The War Cry 



[Promoted to Ljloru 

Sister Mrs. Sarah Thompson, of 
Scarborough Citadel, Ont. the 
daughter of the late Colonel and 
Mrs. William Morohen, was promo- 
ted to Glory after a short illness. 
With her husband, Lome, who sur- 
vives her, she served at Montreal 
Citadel for several years before 
moving to Toronto. At Scarborough, 
her quiet, unassuming but steady 
Christian witness quickly gained the 
respect of all who knew her. 

The funeral service was conducted 
by Brigadier John Patterson, assis- 
ted by the corps officer, Major 
Robert McKerracher. 



Corps Sergeant-Major Joseph 
Bradbury, of North Sydney, N.S., 
passed to his eternal reward while 
visiting his family in Toronto. A 
soldier for thirty-four years, twelve 
of which he served as Sergeant- 
Major, he was an enthusiastic and 
faithful Christian who will be great- 
ly missed. 

The funeral service was conducted 
by Major Arthur Evans, assisted by 
Captain John Phelan, of Olds, Alta. 
Mrs. Captain Solomon Jewer and 
Raylene Burton sang "Beyond the 
Sunset", and William Richards, a 
friend, sang "The land of fadeless 
day". Captain Phelan and Home 
League Secretary Mrs. Edna Young 
paid fitting tributes, and the band 
played favourite songs of the de- 
parted comrade during a memorial 
service. 

» » » 

Mrs. Envoy Banfield, of Garnish, 
Nfld., was promoted to Glory at the 
age of eighty-nine, after seventy 
years of soldiership and valued 
service. She proved herself utterly 
reliable in every respect, and her 
cheerful disposition and readiness 
to help were known and appreciated 
by many. She maintained her home 
league service despite her advanced 
years. 

The funeral service was conducted 
by Brigadier Noble, assisted by the 
Rev. Mr. Ivany. A large congregation 
attended to pay tribute to the pro- 
moted comrade's devoted and in- 
spirational life of service. 




Members of the advisory board ol 
London, Ont., meet lo toy goodbye la 
Hie farewelling Divisional Commander, 
Lieut. -Colonel John Nelson. SeoW <st 
head of the table it the chairman, Mr. 
George L Mitchell. On hit left Is 
Ueut.-Colonel Nelson, and on his right 
li Captain Jack Barr, Public Relations 
Officer. 
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Wedding photo of Lieutenant and Mrs. 
Gilbert St. Onge, who recently were 
united In marriage by Captain D. 
Holllngworth at the Barton SI. Corps 
In Hamilton, Ont. Mrs. St. Onge was 
the former Lieutenant Marilyn Holllng- 
worth. They are stationed at Camp- 
bellton, N.B. 



GREAT PUBLIC WELCOME MEETINGS 

TRAINING COLLEGE STAFF and CADETS 



TUESDAY, SEPT. 14th — 7:30 pan. at the Training College. 

OPEN HOUSE and WELCOME to Cadets from all parts 
of the Territory, 

SATURDAY, Sept 18th — 8:00 p.m., Bramwell Booth Temple 

GREAT PUBLIC WELCOME and DEDICATION of the 
-Witnesses to the Faith" Session and WELCOME HOME 
to the "Defenders of the Faith" Session. 

Also 

PUBLIC WELCOME to Lieut.-Colonel John Wells, new 
Training Principal, and Mrs. Wells, conducted by Com- 
missioner and Mrs. Gritwted. 

Music by Earlscourt Band and Dcmforth Songsters. 

SUNDAY, SEPT. 19th — 11 aan„ 3 p,m., 7 p.m., 
in the North Toronto Citadel. 

WELCOME EVANGELISTIC MEETINGS conducted by 
Commissioner E. Grinsted, supported by Training Staff 
and Cadets. 



REFERENCES ACROSS: 4. Isa. 50. 8. I Cor. 9. 10. Gen. 6. 11. Arts 
17. 15. I Per. 3. 19. Gen. 11. JO. II Sam. 3. 23. Mark 12. 24. 
Mott. 25. 26. Luke 1. DOWN: 1. Acts 28. 2. Ps. 81. 3. II Cor. I. 
5. Jud. 9. 6. Ze:h. 12. 7. Ps. 35. 12. Gen. 25. 13. Matt. 28. 
16. Luke 1. 18. Eph. 4, 22. 1 Cor. 15. 



Scriptural L^ro55word f-^uzzle 



BERMUDA CAUf> 

MRS. Brigadier Charles Sim con- 
ducted the divisional home 
league camp in Bermuda recently, 
at which time many valuable ideas 
were exchanged, 

A demonstration on practical 
nursing in the home was given by 
Mrs. Captain R. Slous, and a mis- 
sionary night was held, during 
which officers spoke of the Army's 
work in South America, India and 
China, and many useful handcrafts 
were taught. 

During the "fun and frolic" 
periods a western night, a "back to 
school" night, and a Christmas party 
were enjoyed. A "Catherine Booth 
Centennial Night" was conducted by 
Mrs. Aux.-Captain A. Benjamin. 
During the last devotional period 
many delegates testified to the bless- 
ings received. — M.S. 
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Where a dash is printed, the missing word is the required 
solution. Biblical references are given in a separate sec- 
tion to be used if needed. Solution will appear next week. 



WANTED 
Single man Salvationist shipper for Ihe 
Trade Department. Apply: Ueul.-Colonel A. 
Calvert, EM 6-9941. 



SOLUTION TO LAST WEEK'S PUZZLE— ACROSS: 1. JUSTIFICATION. 
7. SING. 8. ADAM. 10. OATS. 11. ROBE. 12. RAG. 13. ARRIVE. 
15. ELISHA. 17. SCREWS. 28. GALLIC 22. CAR. 23. AHAB. 25. 
WIST. 26. DAWN. 27. CAIN. 28. MONEYCHANGERS. DOWN: 1. 
JEHOVAHSHALOM. 2. THIS. 3. FIGURE. 4. CHANGE. 5. TEAR. 6. 
NAMED APOSTLES. 7. STAR. 9. MOSS. 14. VOW. 16. LEA. 18. 
READ. 19. SCENIC 20. GREC1A, 21. IAIN. 24. BABE. 25. WING. 



8. 

9. 

10. 



14. 



15. 



19. 



20. 



23. 



24. 



25. 
26. 



ACROSS 

Isaiah spoke of his back 
being given to them 

"So run, that y» may " 

Stir Flo to deal with flowers! 
Noah hod to put this inside 
and outside the ark 
A disciple who stayed be- 
hind when Paul went to 
Athens 

A confused saint becomes 
material 
"let him seek peace, and 

it " 

The Jews warned to build 
a city and a tower "whose 

top may unto Heaven" 

" — the kingdom from 

the house of Saul" 

Jesus spoke of the second 

Commandment being like 

this one 

The talents were given to 

every man, according to his 

such abilities 

What we often do in winter 

John the Baptist was in 

them until the day of his 

shewing to Israel 



DOWN 

1 . Used in guiding a ship 

2. The Psalmist spoke of one 
for Israel, and a law of 
the God of Jacob 

3. "When I therefore was thus 

minded, did 1 use ?" 

osked Paul of the Corinth- 
ians ■ : ■ 

5. All the men ol the house 
of this fortification made 
Abimelech king 

6. God spoke of making the 
governors of Judah like this 
of fire in a sheaf 

7. " my soul from their 

destructions" begged the 
Psalmisl 

1 2. Son of Ishmael 

13. "Go ye , and teach all 

nations" 

16. Angel sent to the Virgin 
Mary 

17. Found at a window, some- 
times 

18. " not the Holy Spirit 

of God" 

21, A note in Nice will give a 
relation 

22. Paul said he was this of the 
Apostles 
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The man who makes God important in his life can 

eseape from the common error of making money too important 



TVifONEY is a troublesome subject. 
^* Some persons try to shrug it 
aside with an impatient "Money 
isn't really important," but Jesus 
did not consider money unimpor- 
tant. Many of His parables were 
about money — the stories of the 
widow's mite, the lost coin and the 
buried pieces of silver, for example. 

"The love of money is the root of 
all evil," the Bible tells us. Certain- 
ly the love of money is the source 
of such evils as the nefarious dope 
traffic, graft and corruption in pub- 
lic office, the quackery which preys 
upon men and women who seek 
cures for physical ailments, and dis- 
honesty in business practices. But 
we cannot ignore the fact that 
money is also the means of accom- 
plishing a great deal of good in the 
world. 

Clearly it is the love of money 
and not money itself that is evil. 
How could churches, schools or hos- 
pitals carry on their work without 



MONEY 



such a weary treadmill, it is because 
we forget that "Man does not live 
by bread alone." 

Even though a man must work 
hard to provide the basic necessities, 
that should not be the only interest 
in life. Jesus, no doubt, spent many 
hours in the carpenter shop, work- 
ing with the crude tools at His dis- 
posal. But He always had time for 
prayer and quiet hours with God. 
The man who makes God important 
enough in his life can escape from 
the common error of making money 
too important. 

Here in this land of opportunity, 
rather than regarding life as a bleak 
struggle for existence we are 
tempted to make it a mad pursuit 
of wealth. If you hold a dollar bill 
in front of your eyes it shuts out 
everything else from sight. Many 
men and women do that constantly. 
They are more concerned with col- 
lecting dollars than with anything 
else in life. Many of them actually 



must wonder at our stinginess at 
times! 

Sharing our wealth is not only a 
solemn obligation, but it is the only 
way to happiness. Do you know 
any selfish men and women who 
are happy? In spite of the wealth 
which some of these selfish persons 
possess, they are miserably dis- 
contented. 

One millionaire, who was utterly 
unhappy in spite of good health, 
friends and a variety of interests, 
finally consulted a psychiatrist. He 
was told to start doing things to 
help others. He had the good sense 
to follow that excellent advice and 
began to feel happy for the first 
time in his life. 

Money should represent honest 
effort. A Christian's pay envelope 
should contain money which he has 
earned with the best efforts he can 
give to his work. Get-rich-quick 
schemes will not tempt us if we 
believe that money should represent 



A Curse or 
A Blessing? 




money? Money itself is neither good 
nor wicked. Whether it is a curse 
or a blessing to humanity depends 
upon whether it is used for good or 
for evil purposes. 

The way he spends his money 
reveals much about a person's char- 
acter. In fact, someone has called 
money "minted personality". 

All of us have noted how differ- 
ently men with equal incomes use 
their money. One buys an expensive 
car, uses a good part of each pay 
check at the tavern, never has a 
penny to donate to any charitable 
cause and is always borrowing 
money from his friends before the 
end of the month. Another sets 
aside a part of each pay check for 
church and charity, tries to build 
a cash reserve for emergency use 
and invests in a home instead of 
pouring his cash into a liquor bottle. 

A Christian should remember 
that money is never an end in itself. 
It is not God's will that life be 
merely a bleak struggle to earn 
enough money to provide food and 
shelter. If life ever seems to be 
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find little joy in amassing wealth, 
but love the sense of power and 
importance that wealth gives them. 

Since these men and women wor- 
ship money more truly than they 
worship God, they are guilty of an 
idolatry no less terrible than the 
heathen worship of ancient times. 
Persons who give their whole mind 
and strength to the pursuit of wealth 
break one of the Ten Command- 
ments. For they put another god 
before God, and He will not hold 
them guiltless. It is possible to use 
money for the glory of God, but 
it is equally possible to let money 
usurp the place of importance in a 
life which belongs to God, 

Money used selfishly is money 
misused. "It's my money," people 
say. From whom did that wealth 
come? From God. He is the Source 
of all material bounty. We are 
merely stewards of His wealth. 
When that fact is realized, our re- 
sponsibility to use money wisely 
and unselfishly becomes apparent. 
"We give Thee but Thine own 
whate'er our gift may be." God 



value received. Amassing money 
with no thought of making a con- 
tribution to human welfare not only 
leads to dishonesty but to unhappi- 
ness. 

There is a joy in achievement 
never known by those whose sole 
concern is to get money by any 
means. The momentary good for- 
tune that a gambler may enjoy is 
inevitably followed by losses. How 
many gamblers keep their wealth? 
Most of them end their days at 
public expense. The time and effort 
devoted to games of chance could 
have earned them an honest living. 

One of the underlying causes of 
our trouble with money is a foolish 
attempt to "keep up with the 
Joneses". Jesus would never have 
wanted a richer robe than His neigh- 
bour or a larger house or a finer 
carpet. The very thought of such a 
thing is ludicrous. How much hap- 
pier many of us would be if we 
shared His unconcern about our 
neighbours' possessions. 

To Jesus money was a means of 
living, not the purpose of a man's 



life. It was to be shared unselfishly 
with those who needed it. It was to 
be earned honestly. 

There were many men of wealth 
in His day. They had stores of 
golden coins. They lived in palaces 
and wore silken raiment. Their 
tables were laden with choice food. 
But they used their wealth selfishly, 
and consequently they left no im- 
print upon history. Their names are 
no longer remembered. The deeds 
of mercy which they might have 
done were left undone. The rich 
young ruler might have gone down 
in history for the help he gave 
Jesus, but he could not bear to part 
with his wealth, and so he stands 
today as a symbol of lost oppor- 
tunity. 

Jesus has told us all we need to 
know about money in order to use it 
in a way well pleasing to Him. In 
this as in all things, He has clearly 
shown us the way. In the hands of 
those who follow Him, money be- 
comes a source of rich blessing and 
usefulness. 



MORNING PRAYER 

WE GREET Thee Lord this day with 
" lyric praise. 
As now we gather to express 
Our thanks for all the blessings 
Of our many days. 

Accept, O God, the offering we 

bring 
As on the air our melodies ascend; 
And may our hearts, the while our 

voices sing, 
Thy grace and love extend. 

• — Jenny D. Smith 



TO A NEW HOUSE 

pMVE us time to learn the very 
" blooms your window-garden 

wants. 
Time to hear the acorns' merry 
Roof-tattoo with nonchalance. 

House, be tolerant if we light 
Hearthfires here, whatever weather; 
Patient, House, when half the night 
We sit talking, two together. 

Be indulgent if our laughter 
Rings more happy-voiced and clear 
Than you've known, from floor to 

rafter. 
Understand that love lives here. 

— Elaine V. Emans 



THIS WE KNOW 

IT does not yet appear what we 
shall be 

We are too weak and human, and 
so frail; 

So buffed and torn by life's strong 
gale. 

But this we know, when risen 
hearts shall see 

The King in all His beauty on that 
shore, 

With earth years far behind us and 
grown pale, 

We shall be like our Lord forever- 
more. 

— Georgia Moore Eberling 

The War Cry 
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